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SCAPEGOAT 2/4 MID THE 
he 


i is a poor orchestral instru- 
ment that in the course of the 
years has not harvested its own 
peculiar crop of jokes, associa- 
tions, nicknames—and also calum- 
niations. There is, for example, 
the designation of the bass as the 
“bull-fiddle” ; of the bassoon as the 
“clown of the orchestra’; of the 
trombone as the “slip-horn”; of 
the clarinet as the “dramatic so- 
prano of the orchestra” ; the refer- 
ence to the flute as the “hum- 
2 . 

drum”; and the quip about two 
flutes being worse than a flute ; and 
the disparity in size between the piccolo 
and the bass tuba, as well as their pro- 
nounced tonal polarities, exposes them 
as easy targets to the lampoons of the 
musical wit. Then there is the stand- 
ing suspicion concerning the sanity of 
the oboe player; against which tradition, 
however, the writer once heard one of 
the genus remark that the questionable 
condition was in all cases antecedent to 
the pursuit of the calling, and was cause 
rather than effect of the adoption of the 
instrument. 


These musical jokes and the like 
usually have their foundation in the 
exaggeration of some outstanding char- 
acteristic or quality connected with the 
instrument or its playing, or even in a 
chance association, and the nature and 
source of such banterings should be 
kept in mind. Yet every player realizes 
how natural it is for him to rush to 
arms in defense of his favorite imstru- 
ment when aspersions cast upon it issue 
the summons to rally. 


Rouses Violent Passions 


_ While players on the piccolo have re- 
signed themselves to a certain amount 
of good-natured raillery as inevitable, 
and perhaps themselves are well stocked 
with piccolo jokes, the case is some- 
what different with respect to its deep- 
er voiced brother, the flute. In the 
course of its history, the latter has come 
in for about an equal share of praise 
and execration, and neither its cham- 
pions in their praises, nor its calumni- 
ators in their attacks have been luke- 
warm. The mild instrument seems to 
be unable to arouse any but the most 
violent passions, and these of the most 
widely divergent types. It may be that 
the vehemence in the reaction to the 
flute is due to a moral issue which is 
involved. It must be admitted that of 
old what was called the flute (the Greek 
“aulos,” comprising also reed instru- 
ments) was the black sheep of the in- 
strument family, its unsavory reputa- 
tion doubtless deriving largely from its 
association with the courtesans of an- 
tiquity, so that the author of the book 
of Revelation specifies flute players (so- 
called), together, be it said, with harp- 
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ers, minstrels and trumpeters as among 
the factors responsible for the down- 
fall of Babylon (i.e, Rome), and the 
same antipathy toward the profession is 
to be found in the writings of many of 
the Church Fathers. But in reality the 
“flute” may well be the scapegoat which, 
as the result of a mistaken identification, 
has suffered vicariously for the sins of 
the reed family ever since the days of 
the “flute-girls,” so contemptuously re- 
ferred to by Browning. Whether the 
desire to wipe away the primal taint, 
this imputed sin helps to account for 
the eagerness with which flutists spring 
to the defense of their beloved instru- 
ment or no, certain it is that of all 
players this species is the most likely 
to regard unfavorable charges leveled 
against the instrument as practically a 
personal affront, and the least likely 
to allow any slander of the hollow tube 
to pass by unchallenged. Whatever the 
cause, there seems to be a moral in- 
tensity to their support of the flute. 


“Unpopular Neighbors” 


The immediate occasion of the above 
remarks is one of those vagrant “filler” 
articles which makes the rounds of the 
rural newspapers and which is attributed 
originally to the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
It bears the caption “Flute Players 
Never Popular as Neighbors.” Now 
that is in itself sufficient to awaken 
within the manly (or womanly) bosom 
of any zealous flutist the flutistic hero- 
ism there latent. And as the article 
proceeds, it fans the flames of indigna- 
tion to a still greater heat. (Indeed, 
what musician of any ilk would ever 
admit that he is an unpopular neighbor? 
The mere implication is too ridiculous. 
The article is not too long to forbid 
quotation entire: 

“Flute playing appears to have gone 
out of fashion and it has been suggested 
that this is because of the denunciation 
that the instrument has received from 


the pens of eminent w riters. Violinists 
and pianists sometimes figure in fiction 
as heroes and heroines, but performers 
upon the flute are generally introduced 
into novels only as comic or unpleasant 
characters. 

“At least three comic characters of 
Dickens were flute players: Dick Swiv- 
eller, who took to it as a ‘good, sound, 
dismal occupation,’ and was _ conse- 
quently requested to remove himself to 
another lodging; Mr. Mell, the school- 
master, who ‘made the most dismal 
sounds I ever heard produced by any 
means, natural or artificial,’ and the 
young gentleman at Mrs. Todgers’ 
musical party who ‘blew his melan- 
choly into the flute.’ 

“Bulwer-Lytton wrote of a clever 
schoolboy who ‘unluckily took to the 
flute and unfitted himself for the pres- 
ent century,’ and Charlotte Bronte rep- 
resents ‘inept curates’ as performing 
upon it. Then there was also Goethe, 
who summed up the case against the 
flute thus: “There is scarcely a more 
melancholy suffering to be undergone 
than what is forced upon us by the 
neighborhood of an incipient player on 
the flute.’” 

Any flutist worthy of the instrument 
will at once recognize that only one 
term of the fraction is here given; that 
for each deprecatory item herein speci- 
fied, a counterpoise can be offered whose 
total effect will be to render nugatory 
these saucy heel-snappings. 

To take the first charge, that flute 
playing appears to have gone out of 
fashion. If by this it be meant that as 
the pastime of royalty, or as enjoying 
royal patronage and prestige the prac- 
tice has passed into the discard, the 
point may be frankly yielded, especially 
in a day when kings themselves appear 
to be going out of fashion. Or, if it be 
recognized that the jazz craze, attach- 
ing importance to the saxophone, to the 
banjo, to percussion instruments, etc. ; 
or that automatic miscalia, or the radio 
have led to a decrease in*the number of. 
flute players, it may be stated’thaz this, 


if true, would involve nat orily’ the flute, 


but also the other sober instruments. 


. ‘ 
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But it is not known whether the in- 
crease in the number of jazz-players 
betokens a corresponding decrease in 
the number of other instrumentalists. 
It is probable that the former increase 
proceeds independently of the predes- 
tined flutists’ adoption of their instru- 
ment. 


lute H. as Storm: Diesricas Sins 


Instrument Now Perfected 


These items are really insignificant. 
There is no lack of flute players for 
our orchestras, either large or small; 
and if a_ perfected instrument be 
any indication of popular demand, 
then the modern silver Boehm flute, 
with its easy blowipg qualities, its facil- 
ity of execution, its well-balanced and 
true tone scale would seem to indicate 
that the demand for the flute is far 
from being a small one. Of course, 
only a comparative study of tables 
showing yearly gains and losses in the 
ranks of the elect, and a comparison of 
these tables with similar ones dealing 
with other instrumentalists would set- 
tle the question on this basis. But in 
the absence of such statistics, a cursory 
glance at a partial number of the flute 
clubs in existence, as revealed by 
Haynes’ attractive flute catalogue, af- 
fords little support for the statement 
that the flute is going out of fashion, 
either with youth or with old age. And 
in any case, why is it necessary to sup- 
pose that “being in fashion” is the sole 
criterion of musical worth and excel- 
lence? Judging by this standard the 
summum bonum in music would be 
jazz! 

As to the second charge preferred 
against the flute, that it has been de- 
nounced by eminent writers, it might 
also be of interest to make a compila- 
tion of the favorable comments upon 
and allusions to the flute from the pens 
of eminent writers, and to mention the 
esteem in which it has been held by 
famous poets. 


In Romance and Poetry 


To be sure Browning takes a humor- 
ous fling at the autodidact (“flautist 
wheezy”), in flute-playing (grist which 
the author of the article seems to have 
overlooked), but it was also he who 
created the honest and delightful Pied 
Piper of Hamelin, and who referred to 
the “mellifluous flute.” Sidney Lanier, 
poet-flutist knew how to write intelli- 
gently and beautifully of the flute, and 
the reader is referred especially to his 
poem The Symphony for adequate por- 
trayal of the merits and possibilities of 
the instrument for literature. One re- 
calls too the function of the magic flute 
in Mozart’s famous opera. Nor can the 
favorable allusions to the instrument by 
Shelley, Wadsworth and Tennyson be 
forgotten. And what would the classic 
idyl be without the indispensable pipes 
*The “flute” of Arcadian love 
as tiot a reed instrument. Of 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Convention 
Opens 
Impressively 


Enthusiasm and Crowds 


Run High 


Cutcaco, April 17.—The great con- 
fines of that palatial hostelry, the Hotel 
Stevens, on Michigan Boulevard, are 
echoing and re-echoing to the strains 
‘of music played, music discussed, music 
in every form and phase, as the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference swings 
under way, with two days of splendid 
meetings already accomplished. This 
carefully planned and long-anticipated 
event opened unofficially Sunday morn- 
ing at 9 o'clock, with the amazing 
record of between five and seven thou- 
sand people in attendance. 

George Oscar Bowen, director of 
school music at Tulsa, Okla., is pre- 
siding as executive over the assembly, 
which marks the twentieth meeting and 
the first biennial of the national body. 
Practically every officer, chairman, di- 
rector and committee member is present 
to swell the huge gathering, which is 
unique in the history of the conference. 


Rehearsals Everywhere 


Music is not coming to thousands of 
pairs of ears from the scheduled musical 
programs of the sessions alone. In 
almost every corridor through which 
one passes, voices and instruments send 
out their pleasant sounds; apparently 
no floor in the building is complete with- 
out its rehearsals, 

These are daily Affairs, and are evi- 
dences of the tremendous interest which 
is being evinced in two of the outstand- 
ing features of the convention: the 
National High School Orchestra and 
the National High School Chorus. 
Both groups, which number approxi- 
mately 300 school children each, are 
rehearsing earnestly every day pre- 
paratory to their performances, which 
are scheduled portions of the confer- 
ence program. The orchestra concert 
will take place Wednesday night, with 
the following conductors: Frederick 
Stock, Chicago Symphony; Howard 
Hanson, director, Eastman School of 
Music; and J. E. Maddy, University 
School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The chorus is formally to close the 
week’s meetings with a program Fri- 
day night, conducted by Hollis Dann, 
head of the music department of New 
York University. 

Sunday’s events were entirely musical, 
comprising special morning programs 
in two Chicago churches; an afternoon 
concert by the Chicago Bach Choir, 
William Boeppler, conductor; evening 
Programs in the churches and a com- 
munity hymn “sing” which made the 
lobby of the hotel resound with melodi- 
ous praise. R. Lee Osburn directed. 


Formal Opening 


Formal opening of the convention took 
place Monday morning, ‘ollowing spe- 
cial visits to the Chicago schools and 
to the exhibits which are a notable part 
of the entertainment and informative 
phases of the meeting. An entire floor 
is set apart for these displays, which 
are centered here from _ninety-three 
sources : music trades, publications, edu- 
cational institutions and similar organi- 
zations concerned with the furtherance 
of musical education throughout the 
country. The exhibits are visited daily 
by great crowds, and are distinctly 
worth while in their scope of helpful- 
ness. 

Paul J. Weaver, second vice-president, 
opened the morning session, which 
featured a program by the A. Capella 
Chorus of Nicholas Senn High School, 
Chicago, with Noble Cain ,condueting. 
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Hurcuinson, Kan., April 18—Mrs. 
Richard M. Gray of Wichita was unani- 
mously re-elected president of the 
Kansas Federation of Music Clubs in 
the Thursday morning session of the 
ninth annual convention, held here 
March 20-22 with a representation from 
practically every county in the state. 
Other officers unanimously chosen were : 
Laura Reed Yaggy of Hutchinson, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Adelaide Griffith 
of _ Enterprise, second vice-president ; 
Mrs. J. C. Jacquard of Clay Center, 
recording secretary; Mrs. O. M. Davis 
of Parsons, financial secretary; Mrs. 
Charles R. DuBois of Pittsburg, treas- 
urer. Mrs. Yaggy and Mrs. Jacquard 
are the new members of the board. 

Among the most important business 
transacted at the meetings was the es- 
tablishment of a loan library of choral 
music for the use of rural and small 
town church choirs. Outstanding reso- 
lutions passed included the recommenda- 
tion of the establishment of a National 
Conservatory of Music, and an enjoin- 
ment of the Kansas Legislature to pass 
a law providing for municipal mainte- 
nance of city choral music in addition 
to band music. It was decided to con- 
tinue the composers’ contest, and to 
expand the scope to include younger 
musicians of the state. 

At the time the convention closed 
there was no invitation for the 1929 
meeting, and a committee was appointed 
to survey the situation in the interest 
of finding a desirable host for next 
year. 

Prominent Speakers 


Many prominent visitors and mem- 
bers were speakers for the occasion. 
Ernest F. Pihlblad, president of Beth- 
any College at Lindsborg, which is 
noted for its annual performances of 
Messiah, talked on the subject, “Why 


Cultivate Choral Music?”; Raymon 
Hunt, instrumental director of high 
school music at Wichita, sketched 


briefly the growth in this field; Cora 
G. Lewis of Kinsley discussed the junior 
club phase and the MacDowell Crusade ; 
Roy F. Metcalf reported the rural choir 
festival at Bentley; Helen Harrison 
Mills of Peoria, Ill., spoke of the Fed- 
eration Bulletin, of which she is editor; 
Mrs. Clarence Gustlin of Las Vegas, 
N. M., president of the New Mexico 
Federation of Music Clubs, addressed 


the convention on The Spirit of Fed- 
eration; and Edith Van Buren of Sa- 
betha discussed the small music club 
and its possibilities. 

Among the musical highlights was 
the first evening’s program, which was 
furnished by the Hutchinson Music 
Club Chorus and Olga Blanke Teeter, 
pianist. Mrs. J. A. Myers, chairman 
of the local convention board, presided. 
A reception at the Women’s Civic Cen- 
ter followed. 

Lucile Thompson of Syracuse, chair- 
man of the junior department, presided 
at a luncheon Wednesday. The after- 
noon program was given entirely by 
junior delegates. The El Dorado Boy 
Scout Band, Truman R. Hart, con- 
ductor, won the mileage cup as well as 
the delegate attendance cup. Mrs. H. 
M. Cain, chairman of religious music 
and education, conducted the latter half 
of the program. The Junior Hymn 
Playing Contest followed, Hilder Klas- 
ser of Syracuse being the winner. 

Mrs. W. J. Logan of Kansas City 
presided at the past presidents’ dinner 
for which Mrs. J. A. McGuire acted 
as toastmistress. Guests of honor were 
the speakers of the convention and Mrs. 
F. C. Pappendick, Mrs. A. J. Deischer 
of Winfield; H. Hugh Altvater of Win- 
field, Walter McCray and Harold S. 
Dyer. The evening concert was pro- 
vided by the Violin Choir of South- 
western College at Winfield, Professor 
Altvater directing, James Lightner, 
baritone, and Lucile Lorton, violinist, 
were soloists. Harland Meecham of 
Salina played a piano slo. 


All Kansas Program 


An “all-Kansas” program was held 
Thursday afternoon, emphasizing the 
first annual Choral Contest, which was 
won by the Saturday Afternoon Musi- 
cal Club of Wichita, Roy A. Campbell, 
chorus director. Judges were Mrs. 
Thomas A. Larremore of Lawrence; 
Professors McCray of the Teachers’ 
College at Pittsburg; and Harold Dyer 
of Southwestern College, Winfield. The 
contest prize-winning song, A Prayer, 
by Krebs, was sung by Mrs. Ernest 
Friesen of Hutchinson, after which the 
Mrs. William C. Robinson memorial 
prize, donated by her daughter, Mrs. 
Diescher, was awarded. 

Harotp S. Dyer. 





CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


Poughkeepsie Composer 
Honored 


Charles Gilbert Spross was signally 
honored in his own home town of 
Poughkeepsie, April 14, at a testimonial 
dinner arranged by local service clubs 
and attended by famous guests from 
over the country. A special train was 
run for the accommodation of the New 
York delegation which included patrons 
of music, noted teachers and artists 
and representatives of musical publica- 
tions, headed by John Philip Sousa. 
Speeches were made in tribute to Mr. 
Spross’ contribution to music, and a 
bound volume of testimonial letters 
from every state in the Union was pre- 
sented him. The John Church Com- 
pany, the publishers of his works, had 
prepared several volumes of Spross 
compositions, which were given to the 
composer. His songs were sung by 
Judson House, tenor; Alexander Kis- 
selburg, baritone, and Marie Tiffany, 
soprano. Mr. Spross responded to the 
homage paid him by playing piano 
compositions his friends specially liked, 
a response that added to the spirit of 
cameraderie which marked the eve- 
ning. It was said of Mr. Spross that 
he has gained his enviable reputation 
without making a single enemy. That 
he has made many firm friends was 
evident. 





given by George H. Gartlan, director 
ot music, New York City. 

First Things First was the title of 
the president’s address, in which Mr. 
Bowen set forth the ideals of the con- 
ference and the plans for their further- 
ance. Dr. P. P. Claxton, Tulsa super- 
intendent of schools, discussed practi- 
eal means of obtaining best results in 
the establishment of regular musical 
courses in the schools, after which 
Walter Damrosch, conductor emeritus 
of the New York Symphony and pi- 
oneer in radio musical education, told 
of his plan to conduct twenty-four edu- 
ph orchestral broadcasts for school 
children next year. Three experimental 
programs brought Mr. Damrosch more 
than 10,000 letters of approval from 
Alaska to Cuba, the Rockies to the 
Atlantic Ocean, the speaker declared. 

Following an executive board lun- 
cheon meeting, the afternoon was oc- 
cupied with the first educational sym- 
posium, the topic The School Adminis- 
trator and the Music Program, with 
Will Earhart, public school music di- 
rector of Pittsburgh, as chairman. 
Much inspiration and practical infor- 
mation was disseminated, not only by 
the speakers, but by the general dis- 
cussions which followed. The speakers 
wee ?*: Ostar; Demmler, Pittsburgh; 
Maddie Glen; Kansas City, Mo.; Dr. 
“LW. Smith, Joliet, Ill.; and Dr. Wil- 


liam M. Davidson, Pittsburgh. A 
short concert by the orchestra of Lane 
High School, Chicago, O. E. Anderson, 
conductor, inaugurated the program. 


Chicago Night 


Monday night was Chicago Night. 
Local officials, entertainers and speak- 
ers conducted the entire program, which 
followed an informal banquet and was 
in turn followed by a reception and 
dance. Alice Garthe of the Chicago 
Teachers College was chairman of the 
evening, and Karleton Hackett, Eve- 
ning Post music critic, made a witty 
toastmaster. Addresses of welcome 
were made by: Dean Peter Lutkin of 
Northwestern Universi School of 
Music; Mrs. W. S. Hefferan, board of 
education; Dudley Crafts Watson, Art 
Institute of Chicago; and Dr. George 
Craig Stewart of Evanston. 

Cyrena Van Gordon, prima donna of 
the aera Civic Opera Compamy, and 
Jerome Swinford, baritone, sang a 
splendid program. The regular singing 
in the lobby, which is proving such a 
fine method for fostering good fellow- 
ship and friendly spirit, closed the day, 
with Albert Edmund Brown of Ithaca, 
N. Y., Alice Inskeep of Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., and G. W. Chambers of Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich. as leaders. Helen S. 
Leavitt of Boston was the accom- 


MIM 


panist. 

Programs for the remainder of the 
conference promise a comprehensive 
survey of the field of music in America 
such as never before been assembled 
in one place within the length of time 
given to its consideration. There will 
be sectional meetings; groups of con- 
ferences by supervisors, composers and 
publishers; two further educational 
symposiums; musical programs, which 
will include a concert by the Chicago 
Symphony Wednesday afternoon and 
many other splendid offerings; the for- 
mal banquet. Thursday night, when C. 
C. Birchard of Boston will speak on 
“The Need of Choral Music in a 
Democracy; and a_ business session 
Thursday morning, when officers will be 
elected, and the place of meeting set 
for the 1920 biennial. . 

Chicago has acquitted herself nobly 
in the management of the conference, 
which is running smoothly and exactly 
on schedule. All local arrangements 
have been perfected by assiduous effort 
on the part of the committees, which are 
headed by Louise Hannan. The or- 
ganization is in excellent condition, 
every minute part functioning superbly 
in the discharge of its duties. The high 
erithusiasm of every delegate and officer 
bids fair to make this meeting the most 
successful and outstanding one in the 
annals of the conference. 
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What Pilgrims Should 
Attend This Summer 


By ALDEN BYERS 


Vienna, April 2.—Not since August 
of 1890—nearly forty years ago—when 
the Fourth German Sangerbundesfest 
gathered, will Vienna have witnessed 
so gigantic a demonstration as will 
occur this summer, when the tenth Ger- 
man Sangerbundesfest meets from July 
19 to 23. 

The Rotunde will be the center of 
musical activity. Adjoining it on the 
Jesuit side of the Prater is being built 
the Sangerhalle of wooden construc- 
tion, large enough to hold 80,000 per- 
sons. Here the Begrussungsabende, or 
evenings of welcome, will be held July 
i8 and 19, the rehearsals and major 
performances the mornings of July 19, 
20 and 21, the Sanger-Kommerse, or 
gatherings, the evenings of July 20 and 


21, and the farewell celebration the eve- 


ning of July 22. 


A series of Stundenkonzerte, or one 
hour concerts, have been arranged for 
the Hofreit schools in the Burg, in the 
greater hall of the Konzerthaussaal, the 


Festaal of the Hofburg, the Sophien- 
saal, and in many theaters. They are 
expected to begin as early as July 17, 
and will be given from three to four 
o'clock in the afternoon. Many thea- 
ters will have more than one concert. 

The parade on Sunday, July 22, will 
be particularly impressive, with its 
many thousand colorfully dressed sing- 
ers. It will begin at one o'clock at the 
Rathaus, proceed along the famous 
Ring past the Staatsoper, thence along 
the Praterstrasse to the Rotunde. It is 
expected that the procession will take 
three hours to pass the Staatsoper and 
the great crowds which will assemble 
there. 

In groups of from 10,000 to 20,000 
persons, the many units of the Sanger- 
schaft will rally in different parts of 
the city. Bands before the Rathaus 
will meet at one, three and five o'clock. 

The festival will not be without its 
political significance. While before the 
outer Burgtore (Ringstrasse) will be 
a demonstration to Schubert, on the 
Aspenplatz, will ‘occur a monster 
demonstration looking for the union 
of Austria to Germany, long talked of 
as a solution for Austria’s political and 
economic problems. At the Rotunde, 
the various Vereins will indicate their 
places with flags showing their insignia. 

Tickets have heen priced at two 
marks, although the monetary system 
of Austria is based on the schilling. 
For festivals visitors who have in view 
Alpine trips into the Austrian and 
Swiss Alps various tours and organ- 
ized expeditions will be announced later. 
All information regarding the Festival 
in Vienna may be obtained from the 
Festkanzlei, or Festival Council, of the 
Sangerbundesfestes, Blattgasse 10, Vi- 
enna 3. A monthly Festblatter, or fes- 
tival paper, is issued for foreign singers 
and laymen interested in the event. 


Schubert Festival In 
Early Summer 


Preliminary plans for the first of 


two festival periods that will be 
celebrated in Vienna this summer 
have been announced. The weeks 


of June 3-17 are consecrated to Franz 
Schubert, whose music will be given 


virtually en toto at churches, concert- 
halls and in open squares throughout the 
city. On the opening day, June 3, church 
music will be sung in St. Stefansdom, 
at the heart of Vienna, and in the Burg- 
kapelle. At Peterskirche will be heard 
the G minor Mass of Schubert. There 
will be a choral concert in front of the 
Rathaus. In the Heldenplatz will be 
a monster concert of the Heeresmusik- 
kapellen, and in the Burggarten an eve- 
ning of dance by Gotlewski. In lower 
Austria, at Médling, will be heard the 
Beethoven Missa Solemnis and Schu- 
bert’s Die Zwillingsbruder. 


These weeks will be important in 
many particulars other than those re- 
lating directly to the Schubert celebra- 
tions. Die Aegyptische Helena, by Rich- 
ard Strauss, under personal direction of 
the composer -and with Maria Jeritza, 
Austrian soprano, in the title role, will 
be presented at the Staatsoper as the 
chief item of a list including six of the 
major works of Strauss and representa- 
tive specimens of Beethoven, Mozart, 
Puccini, Korngold and Wagner. Salome, 
Ariadne auf Naxos, Intermezzo, 
Josephslegende, Schlagobers, Die Agyp- 
tische Helena and Die Frau ohne Schat- 
ten comprise the Strauss operas which 
will be heard. 


Schubert’s Posten Singspiel, Mozart's 
Figaros Hochzeit and WHaydn’s Der 
Apotheker Singspiel, will be sung in 
the Redoutensaal in the Burg on June 
3, 9 and 12, respectively. 

In addition to the music and theatrical 
diversion there will be football games, 
derbies, athletic matches, swimming 
matches, automobile races, regattas in 
the Danube, polo, and exhibitions of 
painting and sculpture. Vienna will pre- 
sent the spectacle of a European car- 
nival city alive with color and music. 


Tours Suggested 
To Our Readers 


There is reason to believe that a 
number of our readers are _ inter- 
ested in hearing Europe’s important 


music, returning in ample hour for the 
season in the fall, so we are offering 
two sample itineraries covering the most 
important and interesting music to be 
heard and sights to be seen. The cal- 
endar of events can be checked up on 
The North German Lloyd’s musical 
map on page 13, although it forgets about 
France and Switzerland. The chief 
virtue of the two suggested tours is 
the fact that they can be made within 
fifty days’ time, at a minimum of ex- 
pense and trouble. If one is willing to 
travel in the excellent tourist third 
class going to and coming from Europe, 
will put up at minor hotels in the vari- 
ous cities, forego expensive train ac- 
commodations and travel with neither 
more nor less than two suitcases, he 
can make the trip for $500 and pos- 
sibly less, seeing a good part of France, 
Switzerland, Austria and Germany, 
with England thrown in for tall meas- 
ure if one knows how to work it. 
Leaving New York about the first 
of July, either of these itineraries guar- 
antees a return before the first of 
September. One will have seen Paris, 
Vienna, Prague and Berlin on either 
tour, as well as several other interest- 
ing and colorful cities of Europe, and 
heard the two or three outstanding 
musical events of the summer. Going 
over, one can visit first either Berlin 
or Paris, going first to Berlin it is 
possible as hinted above, to take in 
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London on the way at no extra charge 
(details free for a stamp), although in 
taking this route one will probably miss 
one of the most interesting events of 
the year, the concert of new music at 
Baden-Baden, on the fringe of the 
famous Black Forest. 


Tour A.—Leave New York July 1; 
Arrive Paris July 8. Deauville, the 
famous French beach resort, may be 
visited en route, or the entire four days 
be spent in Paris. Leave Paris July 
12. As in other cases mentioned here- 
after, make an effort to do all railway 
traveling by day. The agony of trying 
to sleep sitting up in second class is 
spared beside the advantage gained in 
seeing the country. 

Arrive Baden-Baden July 12. In 
time for the festival of modern music. 
The country between Paris and Baden- 
Baden is interesting and Baden-Baden, 
a noted spa, justifies the visit for its 
own sake. Leave Baden-Baden July 
16. En route you may, or may not, 
take in Munich, unfortunately too early 
for the festival plays. 

Arrive Salzburg July 16. Salzburg 
is interesting because of Max Rhein- 
hardt and Mozart. Leave Salzburg 
July 18. 

Arrive Vienna July 18. This is the 
high water mark of the tour. The 
tenth German Sangerbund festival, with 
more than 100,000 participants, will jam 
the city to the bursting point with song. 
A nimble person will also be able to 
see a great many historical sights and 
visit many monuments. Leave Vienna 
July 26. 

Arrive Prague July 26. Prague, the 
capital of Czechoslovakia, is interesting 
enough to warrant this roundabout way 
of getting to Bayreuth.’ Leave Prague 
July 27. 

Arrive Bayreuth July 27. If William 
Spier thinks this item, with its festival 
performances of Tristan und Isolde, 
Parsifal, and the entire Ring, worth 
making his trip to Europe to hear, 
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surely no tour should fail 
Bayreuth in the itinerary. 
reuth Aug. 6 via Dresden. 
Arrive Berlin Aug. 6. No European 
tour should fail to include Berlin. Leave 
Berlin Aug. 11. 
: Arrive New York or Montreal Aug. 
20. 


to include 
Leave Bay- 


Tour B.—Leave New York July 3; 
Arrive Berlin July 13. This tour dif- 
fers slightly in favor of those who would 
rather see than hear. Leave Berlin 
July 16, via Dresden. 

Arrive Prague July 16. Prague is 
not the only interesting part of Czecho- 
slovakia, but it happens to be convenient. 
There are several famous spas nearby, 
worthy of visit. Leave Prague July 


18. 

Arrive Vienna July 18. You simply 
must not miss the Tenth German 
Sangerbundfest. Leave Vienna July 


26. Those who would like to see the 
Danube, may take a boat ride to Buda- 
pest, in Hungary. Those who prefer, 
as we would, to see Tyrol and Lower 
Austria, may do that. Even though it 
is summer, one has a third choice in 
going into Switzerland and “Alping.” 
Arrive Salzburg July 31. By this time 
Salzburg will have gotten around to the 
festival motif. There will be much in- 
teresting music in the Mozarteum, or 
Mozart museum. Leave Salzburg Aug. 


Arrive Munich Aug. 4. This is not 
precisely on the way to Bayreuth, but 
one can hear Die Meistersinger at the 
opera house, and that ought to be worth 
the trouble. Leave Munich Aug. 5. 

Arrive Bayreuth Aug. 5. More 
opera! Tristan und Isolde and Parsifal, 
as the Ring will have just been com- 
pleted. Leave Bayreuth Aug. 8. Why 
not go via Heidelberg, with its famous 
castle and picturesque history? 

Arrive Paris Aug. 10; Leave Paris 
Aug. 14. ‘ 

Arrive New York or Montreal Aug. 
2 
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Education by 
Radio to Be 
Nation-Wide 


Damrosch Will Conduct 
New RCA Schedule 


Walter Damrosch’s dream of nation- 
wide musical education by radio has 
been made possible for next season by 
the Radio Corporation of America, the 


veteran conductor and radio enthusiast 
announced in a statement to the press 
Friday afternoon, March 13. Mr. Dam- 
rosch will conduct a series of twenty- 
four educational orchestral concerts be- 
ginning Oct. 26, the new RCA Music 
Educational Hour being scheduled for 
Friday mornings at 11 o’clock, eastern 
standard time. 

David Sarnoff, vice-president and 
general manager of the Radio Corpora- 
tion, who was present on the occasion 
of the official announcement, made the 
following statement regarding the new 
venture : 


Sarnoff the Spokesman 


“Since the first days of broadcasting 
we have confidently looked forward to 
the time when radio broadcasting and 
reception would be so perfected that it 
might be used for universal education 
as well as entertainment. The Radio 
Corporation has expended millions of 
dollars in the development of broadcast- 
ing, with the belief that this new means 
of universal communication would be- 
come of great public service, supple- 
menting and augmenting other means 
of education. From the first we have 
envisaged radio as an instrument for 
the advance of civilization. 

“When Mr. Damrosch came to us 
some time ago with a plan for inculcat- 
ing a better appreciation and under- 
standing of good music, we were 
immediately impressed by its great pos- 
sibilities. And the many thousands of 
letters recently received from teachers, 
parents and educational authorities, 
from all over the country, following our 
three experimental lecture-concerts, 
have confirmed our judgment. 

“The time for music education over 
the air is opportune, because of the 
perfected state of radio broadcasting. 
The best music can now be entrusted to 
the microphone with the full assurance 
that it will issue forth from the loud- 
speaker in the school or the home with 
a true approximation of the original 
rendition. 


Praises Damrosch 


“The Radio Corporation is fortunate 
in having enlisted in this initial educa- 
tional undertaking such a master musi- 
cian and teacher as Mr. Damrosch. 
For many years he has devoted much 
of his time and talent to the musical 
education of young people. But he could 
reach only a few hundred listeners at a 
time. Now he will have an audience 
of millions—millions of young people, 
and, I am sure, millions of grown-ups, 
too.” 

It is planned to use twenty-eight sta- 
tions of the National - Broadcasting 
Company’s Blue Network, covering the 
entire country between the Atlantic 
coast and the Rocky Mountains, for 
this project. 

Mr. Damrosch expressed himself as 
very happy at the satisfactory arrange- 
ments made for the broadcasts next 


season. 

“I confidently hope,” he declared, 
“that the proposed educational concerts 
will lay the foundation for a nation- 
wide perception and love of music 
among the youth of America, the like 
of which in its scope and importance 
has never been seen before. 

“What particularly gladdened my heart 
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FOUR OF THE FIVE PHILADELPHIA 
CONDUCTORS FOR NEXT SEASON 


Top left, Clemens Krauss. 
Gabrilowitsch. 
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: FONTAINEBLEAU 


violin, and Pierre Bernac, 


of M. Honegger. 





Top right, Leopold Stokowski. 
Lower right, Bernardino Molinari 


SUMMER 

The Fontainebleau School of Music announces the following series 
of concerts for the season of 1928: 

June 28, compositions of Max d’Ollone. 

July 2, compositions of Paul Dukes. 
baritone. st 
Samazeuilh. July 12, concert by the Krettly Quartet. July 16, compositions 
July 19, piano recital by M’lle Darre. 
positions of Blair Fairchild. July 26, violin recital by Miguel Candela. 
July 30, piano recital by Beveridge Webster. 

Aug. 2, song recital by Madeleine Grey. Aug. 6, trio—Messrs. Bazelaire, 
Isnard and Bernard. Aug. 9, organ recital by Marcel Dupre. 
sonata recital—Isidor Philipp, piano; Paul Bazelaire, ’cello, Aug. 20, con- 
cert of old music, including parts of Castor et Pollux by Rameau, the 


Lower left, Ossip 


TU 
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CONCERTS i 


July 5, concert by M’lle Cousin, 
July 9, compositions of Gustave 


July 23, com- 


Aug. 13, 


orchestra, the chorus and the soloists all being students at the school and 
conducted by Gerald Reynolds. Aug. 23, trio—M’lle Herrenschmidt, Messrs. 


Bazelaire and Hewitt. 


piano; M. Hewitt, violin. 
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Aug. 27, concert hy Hilda Roosevelt, soprano, and 
M. Batalla. Aug 30, organ recital by Marcel Dupre. 

Sept. 3, violin recital by Samuel Duskin. Sept. 6, concert by M’lle Perrin, 
Sept. 10, concert by Mme. Wolska, soprano, 
Marcel Grandjany, harp. Sept. 13, concert by members of the organ class. 
Sept. 20, final concert by the American students, 
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were the responses received from the 
rural districts in our three experimental 
programs. ‘These children perhaps are 
most in need of what an appreciation 
of music can give them. For two weeks 
appreciative letters from pupils, teach- 
ers and parents poured in by the thou- 
sands every day. More than 10,000 have 
been received so far, including letters 
from over a thousand schools from all 
the states east of the Rocky Mountains. 

“At all of these new concerts I shall 
give very short and simple explanations 
of the music that the orchestra will 
play, of the nature and character of the 
different orchestral instruments, and 
something about the composers. 

“It is my purpose to prepare this sum- 


mer the entire twenty-four programs, 
and at the same time to formulate a 
list of about twelve questions for each 
program which will embody the prin- 
cipal points of my explanatory com- 
ments, and which will be sent to all the 
schools connected with us by radio, so 
that the teachers may use these ques- 
tions, all or in part, some time after each 
concert. 

The orchestra which Mr. Damrosch 
will conduct is to be made up of much 
of the personnel of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which is formally dis- 
banding next season under the new mer- 
ger with the Philharmonic, but which, 
Mr. Damrosch believes, will practically 
keep its integrity for these broadcasts. 


Home Coming 
of Stokowski 


Is Assured 


To Share Season With 


Four Conductors 


PuivapetpuHia, April 18—Leopold 
Stokowski’s return to the baton of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, a theme of 
much discussion in musical circles and 
many amusing and wild rumors, is 
assured for next season. Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s readvent will take the lines re- 
ported, initially among musical period- 
icals, in Musicat AMERICA several 
weeks ago. That is, he will conduct 
the orchestra of which he has been 
the head for more than a decade and 
a half, or half its career, in conjunc- 
tion with various guest conductors. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion has made official announcement 
that Mr. Stokowski will direct the con- 
certs in two periods of about six weeks 
each, opening the twenty-ninth season 
from Oct. 1 to Nov. 27, and conclud- 
ing it, March 24 to mid-April. 

The guest conductors will be Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Sir Thomas Beecham, 


Bernardino Molinari and Clemens 
Krauss. 


Physician’s Advice 


“In view of the condition of Mr. 
Stokowski’s health,” explains the state- 
ment issued by the Orchestra Associa- 
tion,” he and his physician feel it would 
be unwise for him to conduct’ through- 
out the entire season.” 

Mr. Stokowski, who was given a 
leave of absence a year ago this month, 
is now in France, having returned from 
his expedition to India and the Orient, 
in search of new music and for study 
of the music of the far east. He will 
remain abroad this summer, returning 
early in September to take up rehearsals. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch, who has been 
given a sabbatical year by the Detroit 
Symphony Association, will conduct 
from Dec. 1 till Jan. 29, including four 
of the Carnegie Hall, New York, con- 
certs. He has had intimate contacts with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, having been 
the soloist at the very first concert, and 
having been guest conductor at various 
times, including several of this season’s 
programs. 

Sir Thomas Beecham, who achieved 
a sensational success as one of this sea- 
son’s guests, will return Feb. 7 and 
conduct through the New York concert 
of March 5. 

Mr. Molinari, who is to conduct Feb. 
1, 2 and 4, will make his Philadelphia 
début. 

Mr. Krauss, formerly conductor of 
the Vienna Philharmonic and now of 
the Municipal Opera and the Museum 
Symphony of Frankfort, Germany, will 
make his American début here. He 
is scheduled to direct the programs of 
March 8 to March 23. 

W. R. Murpay. 


SING HAYDN’S SEASONS 


St. Louis, April 18—For the first 
time in over thirty years Haydn’s ora- 
torio The Seasons was given by the 
Liederkranz Club chorus, 120 strong, 
under Hugo Anscheutz. It was an am- 
bitious undertaking, and the singing of 
the chorus, which was a credit to the 
director, was ably supplemented by the 
fine work of the soloists. Helen 
Traubel, soprano, and Raymond Koch, 
baritone, two former St. Louisans, were 
enthusiastically received, as was also 
Eugene Dressler of Chicago. A small 
symphony orchestra participated. 


S. L. C. 
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Mozartean Interlude 


OR the first, last and only time 
F this season—alack and alas—the ir- 
resistible, bubbling delicacy that is Cosi 
fan tutte finally achieved a hearing at 
the Metropolitan on April 11, falling 
to the lot of the not too appreciative 
Wednesday subscribers. Misfortune 
has dogged the management’s efforts 
to present Mozart’s charmer, which had 
not been given in New York for three 
long years. When Cosi was announced 
for performance a fortnight ago an un- 
reasonable number of necessary princi- 


CONDUCTOR 
SYMPHONY, 
WHICH COMPLETED ITS FIRST REGU- 
LAR SEASON WITH A CARENGIE HALL 
CONCERT LAST WEEK 


GEORGES ZASLAWSKY, 
OF THE BEETHOVEN 


pals took it into their heads to become 
indisposed, and Mr. Gatti was forced 
to make a last minute substitution. 
Two hours before its scheduled arrival 
upon the scene last week Mr. Bodan- 
zky announced that he would be unable 
to officiate, which resulted in the draft- 
ing of Mr. Paul Eisler for helmsman. 
Under the circumstances he acquitted 
himself admirably, albeit things were in 
danger of going to smash once or twice 
in the second act. The orchestra, al- 
though not in its most verdantly fresh 
mood, performed more than adequately 
under Mr. Eisler, whose tempi were 
satisfactorily singable without being 
too cautious. 

The performance as a whole, because 
it was so well sung and so deliciously 
animated with the spirit of subtle (but 
undisguised) wit, was well worth the 
attending. The Metropolitan has done 
excellently by Cosi fan tutte ever since 
Mozart’s comedy became incorporated 
into the répertoire. The performance 
is as gratifying to the visual sense, 
with its charming facsimile of the eight- 
eenth century stage, its aristocratic set- 
tings and its attractive costuming, as 
it is to the aural. 

Newcomers to the Metropolitan’s es- 
sayal of the work were Miss Fleischer, 
as Dorabella, and Mr. Ludikar, the Don 
Alfonso. Both revealed true under- 
standing of the style to which Mozart 
has become accustomed; their actions 
were graceful and credible, and their 
good humor infectious. Vocally, al- 
though Miss Fleischer seemed a bit 
tired after the arduous service she has 
given of late, and Mr. Ludikar was af- 





GOTHAM’S 


IMPORTANT MVSIC 


Reviewed by William Spier 


flicted now and then with a slight 
tremolo, they distinguished themselves 
with much excellent work. 

In familiar roles, each excellent unto 
himself and all united with congenial 
bonds conducive to good ensemble, were 
Messrs. Meader and De Luca, as Fer- 
rando and Guglielmo, and Mmes. Eas- 
ton and Bori, as Fiordiligi and Despina. 
Gentlemen and ladies, they conducted 
themselves to constantly entertaining 
effect and their singing was, without 
exception, of the most artistic and con- 
tenting sort. Mme. Easton was in par- 
ticularly impressive form; she dis- 
played, especially in the rigors of her 
big aria, full and intelligent command 
of the considerable matters that con- 
fronted her. Whether in the respectable 
attire of honest men or the treacherous 
guise of designing foreigners, Messrs. 
Meader and De Luca outdid them- 
selves. 

If the Metropolitan can proffer one 
such diverting recounting of Cosi fan 
tutte, why can we not have two or 
three or six of them? We beg hum- 
bly for a hearing on this point. 





W. S. 
The Beethovenians Conclude 
AVING accomplished something 


very definite in the way of creating 
a sizeable and approbative following, 
the Beethoven Symphony brought its 
first regular season to a close with a 
Carnegie Hall concert on April 13th. 
The hall was filled with specimens of 
the human race who manifested their 
satisfaction with the evening’s proceed- 
ings in no uncertain terms. Mr. 
Georges Zaslawsky, who has wielded an 
animated baton over the activities of 
the new organization since its inception, 
was presented with a laurel wreath sig- 
nifying the respect of the personnel. 

One does not, of course, demand that 
an orchestra so young as the Beethoven 
Symphony—which in actual experience 
as one ensemble, is even younger than 
its term of existence indicates, since it 
has had but seven concerts and not the 
most staggering amount of rehearsal 
time—must be a subtly graded instru- 
ment of golden tone and bevelled edges. 
Very few of the veteran bands have 
attained this exacting degree of per- 
fection, and they do not reveal it con- 
sistently. What the Beethoven Sym- 
phony has done is somewhat of an 
estimable feat of development, the more 
so because it has performed a repertoire 
drawn from the most complex essays in 
the literature, from the beginning. It 
is not yet an example of polished, well 
oiled machinery, but it is no longer a 
collection of unassembled parts. Un- 
doubted progress must have a prominent 
listing place on the first record of this 
body. 

An impressively telling performance 
of Stravinsky’s Oiseau de Feu Suite 
was the affair’s chief ornament. In this 
magical music Mr. Zaslawsky and his 
men, through combined and understand- 
ing efforts, gave the most just and suc- 
cessful accounting of their joint career. 
There was perceptible imagination and 
fantasy in Mr. Zaslawsky’s conception 
and his calculated effects were realized 
with unexpected technical competence. 
The dance of the gruesome Kotschei 
and his malformed subjects was made 
into something truly unearthly. 

A pleasant fifteen minutes was con- 
sumed by the novelty of the evening— 
Mr. Horace Johnson’s Imagery, a suite 
of three oriental impressions engendered 
from the writings of Tagore, which at 
this event achieved its initial hearing in 
America. Mr. Johnson has wrought 


agreeable, tasteful music in these pieces. 
Based on original themes of Hindu 
character which linger gently in the 
memory, his creations do not seek to 
bludgeon the senses by the engaging 
methods that have been adopted by the 
greater number of his contemporaries. 
He has been content to write in an 
appealing, smooth style and to eschew 
the gymnastics of which certain persons, 
whose aim it is to utilize the Parisian 
police force in a riot-quelling capacity, 
are so fond. In his scoring Mr. John- 
son demonstrates the neatness and 
economy of an intelligent musician. Ap- 
arasa, a graceful dance movement glori- 
fying the Eastern nymph, an Urbasi, the 
most skillfully contrived essay of the 
set, seemed especially worthy. The 
suite was received with spontaneous en- 
thusiasm, and Mr. Johnson bowed his 
thanks from a box. 

The soloist, Miss Lucille Chalfant, 
coped bravely with the wicked demands 
of the aria, No, no, che non sei capace, 
which Mozart wrote for Pasquale An- 
fossi’s Il Curioso indiscreto on the oc- 
casion of that opera’s Vienna perform- 
ance in 1783. More often than other- 
wise her approximations of pitch and 
phrase were just, and her vocalism at its 
best was refreshingly unaffected. She 
was awarded floral and clamant tribute. 

Mr. Zaslawsky concluded the down- 
right extravagant program with the ex- 
cellent Russlan and Ludmilla Overture, 
which had a recounting of much 
vivacity. Tchaikovsky's E Minor Sym- 
phony was the evening’s opening wedge. 

N.S. 


A “Jean de Reszké Evening” 


a the New York Opera Club is as 
observant as we believe, it will 
never give musicales except on the eve- 
nings of Friday the Thirteenth. As we 





slipped into a chair in one of the ball- 





LUCREZIA BORI AS DESPINA IN COSI 
FAN TUTTE 





rooms of the Hotel Astor last week, 
we gave way to melancholy rumina- 
tions anent the circumstances that ob- 
tained. Here was a concert, given by 
a club in a hotel ballroom, to .be fol- 
lowed by dancing (the program stated) 
—an event that distinctly flavored of 
the “social” and from which music’s 
sweet self seemed likely to remain far 
distant. Our fears were allayed a trifle 
when we read the list of announced 
artists; and they gave way to a lively 
satisfaction as the program developed 
into one of the most sincerely enjoy- 
able and intimate artistic evenings of 
the season. 

The program, in memory and honor 
of Jean de Reszké, was begun with a 
song group by Wellington Smith. It 
took Mr. Smith about twenty seconds 
to put those who heard him completely 
under the Spell of his deeply felt and 
beautifully delivered Morgen of Strauss. 
Throughout the remainder of his group, 
including numbers of Bemberg and the 
late lamented Tom Dobson, Mr. Smith 
showed excellent artistry and a rare 
command of his baritone resources. 
Edna de Lima followed him, with songs 
of Moussogsky, Bruneau and Nerini, 
which she gave with charm, style and 
delicately varied vocal coloring. 

To Leon Rothier fell the central 
group of the list. Mr. Rothier, like 
every one else, fell under the artistic 
spell of the occasion. The formality 
and the routine of concert appearances 
seemed to be entirely removed from his 
performance. Two French and two 
American songs (the latter, we must 
confess, we never thought much of until 
this night) were nobly, thrillingly sung 
by Mr. Rothier, who has a way ot 
lending distinction to everything he at- 
tempts. 

Irving Jackson, whose development, 
vocally and musically, is noted_ with 
pleasure, gave a lieder group; Cobina 
Wright contributed songs in French, 
Spanish and Russian, and Rachel Mor- 
ton sang the Herodiade aria better than 
we have heard it this year. Piano soli 
by Dohnanyi, Chopin and Scriabin, 
played with virtuosity and grace by 
Daniel Wolf, made a well calculated 
contrast. Mr. William J. Guard of the 
Metropolitan made a short and moving 
address, in which he recalled striking 
memories of de Reszké and of his 
glorious seasons at the opera house 
thirty years ago. 

Mme. Charlotte Lund, the founder 
and president of the Club, acted as mis- 
tress of ceremonies and took part in 
operatic duets with Mr. Smith, in addi- 
tion to presenting tastefully the numer- 
ous artists. 


Novelty by Mr. Hill 


HE Boston Symphony, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, conductor, Carnegie Hall, 
April 12, evening. The program: 
Symphony in B flat, Op. 34.......... Hill 
(First time in New York) 
Suite, “The Fire Bird’”’........Stravinsky 
Symphony No. 5, in C minor.. Beethoven 
“Something old, something new,” but 
seldom “something borrowed,” and al- 
most never “something blue”—the 
bride’s old formula might well be lifted, 
its first half, at least, to fit Serge Kous- 
sevitzky’s peculiar flair for program 
making. The “something old” in this 
case was, of course, the Beethoven 
symphony ; the novelty of the program 
consisted in a first performance of the 
gifted Harvard savant’s latest work. 
We might mention that there seemed 
to be “something blue” about the for- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Ann Arsor, April 18—An annual 
event of the size of the Ann Arbor May 
Festival attracts respect and comment 
from all over the country. James Fran- 
cis Cooke of the Etude says, “such May 
Festivals are really colossal spiritual 
and artistic dynamos, developing and 
delivering a soul force which cannot fail 
to energize and enrich all those who 
have the good fortune to attend.” 

The’ excellence of the performances 
and the spirit of devotion to music 





JUVA HIGBEE, CONDUCTOR OF THE 


CHILDREN’S FESTIVAL 
ANN ARBOR 


CHORUS AT 


which prevails at Ann Arbor caused 
William Wade Hinshaw to call it the 
American Bayreuth. The announce- 
ment of the thirty-fifth program for 
May 16, 17, 18, and 19, lists four choral 
works of major importance to be sung 
by the University Choral Union and 
the Children’s Festival Chorus, sever- 
ally, supported by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra and an imposing array 
of soloists. Percy Grainger, as guest 
conductor, will conduct a performance 
of his Marching Song of Democracy, 
and Eric Delamarter will conduct his 
second concerto for organ, with Palmer 
Christian at the organ. This will in- 
augurate the new Frieze memorial or- 
gan just installed in Hill Auditorium. 
Earl V. Moore, musical director of 
the Festival, will conduct the St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi (Pierne) and Aida per- 
formances and Juva Higbee will direct 
the children’s concert at which they 
will sing the Quest of the Queer Prince, 
by Hyde. Artists, who will sing solo 
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OMAHA’S NEW ORCHESTRA 


Omana, Nes., April 18—A worthy 
organization, called the Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra, assisted by Cecil W. 
Berryman, pianist, gave an asnbitious 
program March 22 in the Technical 
High School Auditorium. 

This group of seventy has been gath- 
ered together and directed by Rudolph 
Seidel. The program included Weber’s 
Oberon Overture; Beethoven’s first 
Symphony; Sibelius’ Finlandia; the 
Spinning Chorus from The Flying 
Dutchman and Fantasie Allegro in D 
minor for piano and orchestra. The 
Flying Dutchman excerpt was given 
with a women’s chorus from the So- 
ciety of Grand Opera in English which 
is under the direction of Thea Moeller- 
Herms. 

The concert was entirely successful. 
Jerry Tezar is president of the Little 
Symphony. M. G. A 
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parts in the choral works and i on 
other evenings, are Leonora Corona, 
Leone Kruse, Marie Montana, Marion 
Telva, Margaret Matzenauer, Merle Al- 
cock, Paul Althouse, Tudor Davies, 
Mario Basiola, Raymond Koch and 
Chase Baromeo. Benno Rabinof, vio- 
linist, is to play at the children’s con- 
cert. 


All-State Orchestra 


Two hundred or more high school 
boys and girls from more than fifty sec- 
ondary institutions will assemble in Ann 
Arbor April 25 and 26, to make up 
Michigan’s all-state High School Or- 
chestra, which will participate in a con- 
cert before the School Master’s Club 
of the State of Michigan. The Michi- 
gan all-state Orchestra was organized 
by Joseph E. Maddy, head of the pub- 
lic school music department of the Uni- 
versity School of Music, assisted by 
Walter Welke of the same institution. 
The orchestra will be conducted by Mr. 
Maddy with W. W. Norton, director of 
community music, Flint, and Arthur 
Searles, supervisor of high school music 
in the schools of Detroit, as associate 
conductors. 


Secondary School Contest 


Nearly 5,000 boys and girls, members 
of high school orchestras, glee clubs, 
mixed choruses, string, wood, wind and 
brass ensemble groups in the high 
schools of Michigan, will assemble in 
Ann Arbor on May 10 and 11, upon 
invitations of the University School of 
Music, the University of Michigan, and 
the Chamber of Commerce, for a wide 
contest in which these various groups 
will compete for first places in their re- 
spective classifications. About 125 
schools will be represented. The con- 
test will begin on the morning of May 
10, and will continue until the latter 
part of the afternoon, when all the 
young folks will assemble in Yost Field 
House, Michigan’s great athletic build- 
ing for a mass performance. The 
massed choruses will be led by Earl V. 
Moore, while the instrumental groups 
will be conducted by Joseph E. Maddy. 
On the following day, the winning 
groups who will remain in Ann Arbor 
over night, will rehearse for a final con- 
cert which will be broadcast. This 
concert will take place in Hill Auditori- 
um and will be open to the general pub- 
lic. It is anticipated that the five thou- 
sand seats there will be occupied. The 
whole event is under the general head- 
ship of a committee headed by Ada 
Bicking, state superintendent of public 
school music, and about twenty-five dis- 
tinguished supervisors and musical 
authorities, known as the Michigan 





MODERN PROGRAM GIVEN 
IN STOCKTON 


Srocxton, Car. April 18—The 
Stockton Musical Club gave a program 
of modern music in the Philomathean 
Club House recently. Anna Miller 
Wood-Harvey sang songs by Milhaud 
and Honegger. Also appearing were 
Charles Dennis, Glenn Halik, Joan 
Hemingway, Mary Dunne, Dorothy 
Dunne and Allan Bacon. 


Mrs. Harvey has joined the faculty 
of the Conservatory of the Valley of 
the Pacific, as voice instructor. She 
has held prominent church positions in 
the East and has appeared as soloist 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and in other concerts. 


Mr. Dennis is dean of the Conserva- 
tory of the Valley of the Pacific; Mr. 
Halik heads the violin department, and 
Mr. Bacon the piano division. 





High School Music Council. appointed 
by the State Board of Education. 


Ann Arbor has had a busy concert 
season. Paul Kochanski with Pierre 
Luboshutz; the St. Olaf Choir; the 
New York Symphony under Walter 
Damrosch, with John Erskine as piano 
soloist; Myra Hess, and Chaliapine 
with Max Rabinowitch have all been 
heard within the past few months. 


The University Symphony Orchestra, 
Samuel Pierson Lockwood, conductor, 
has played an important part in pass- 
ing musical activities. The Beethoven 
fifth symphony and the A minor Grieg 
piano concerto, played by Maud Okkel- 
berg, were features of the January codn- 
cert. At the next concert Mabel Ross 
Rhead played the Saint-Saéns’. piano 
concerto in G Minor, and the orchestra 
offered Stanford’s Irish Rhapsody, No. 
1, and Octet in F major by Gade, play- 
ed by string orchestra alone. 

The student activities have also been 
numerous : 


The Summer Session 


Special announcements dealing with 
the summer session, which will be held 
June 25 to Aug. 5, have been prepared. 
Courses in all branches of music are 
listed, designed to meet the need of two 
special types of students, first—those 
students who wish to shorten their term 
of study for graduation by pursuing 
regular work during the summer vaca- 
tion, and secondly, special courses for 
professional musicians, teachers, and 
advanced musicians who desire to coach 
or do special work in some particular 
line of music. Of special interest are 
courses designed for the needs of su- 
pervisors of music in public schools. 
Courses in wind instruments, stringed 
instruments, general methods, orchestra 
conducting, etc., will be provided. 

The following members of the regular 
faculty, assisted by several guest in- 
structors, will be in charge: piano: 
Donna Esselstyn, Lucile Graham, Edith 
Koon, Maud Okkelberg, Mabel Ross 
Rhead, Nell B. Stockwell; violin: An- 
thony J. Whitmire; public school music: 
Juva Higbee, David Mattern, Frank 
Showers, theory: Earl Moore, 
Hanns Pick, voice: James Hamilton, 
Nora C. Hunt, Grace Konold, Nora 
B. Wetmore, organ: Margaret Mac- 


Gregor, Earl V. Moore, band instru- 
ments: Nicholas Falcone, ’cello: Hanns 
Pick. Officers: Charles A. Sink, presi- 
dent, Earl V. Moore, musical director, 
and Byrl Fox Bacher, dean of women. 
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Summer School 
at Denver 


Noted Musicians Are 
Booked To Teach 4 


Denver, April 18—The Denver Col- 
lege of Music, which will inaugurate 
its first important summer school ses- 
sion during July and August with 
Rudolph Ganz, Arthur Hartmann, 
Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Mollie Mar- 
golies and other noted musicians as 
guest teachers, reports that advance 
registrations indicate a heavy enroll- 
ment of professional students from al! 
parts of the United States. 

Mr. Ganz made a flying trip to Den- 
ver between professional engagements 
recently, to confer with managers of 
both the College of Music and the 
Elitch Gardens Summer Symphony Or- 
chestra, which he will conduct in a 
series of eight concerts. Mr. Ganz 
will appear as soloist at one of his 
orchestral concerts. H. Everett Sachs, 
director of the Denver Municipal Band, 
will direct the orchestra in Tchaikov- 
sky’s Concerto with Mr. Ganz at the 
piano. 


Ten Scholarships 


In addition to teaching in Denver, 
Mr. Hartmann will be soloist at one of 
the symphony concerts, and will make 
a limited number of recital appearances 
in Denver and surrounding towns. 

F. G. Bonfils, owner of the Denver 
Post, will sponsor ten free scholarships 
to be awarded in competitive examina- 
tions held by members of the Denver 
College of Music summer school faculty. 
One full scholarship is offered with Mr. 
Ganz, Francis Hendriks and Andrew 
Riggs, piano; Mr. Hartmann and Henry 
Ginsburg, violin; John C. Wilcox and 
Mildred Rughe-Kyffin, voice; Elias 
G. Trustman, ’cello; Karl O. Staps, 
organ, and Dr. Edwin J. Stringham, 
composition. 

Examinations will be held on June 
30 and July 1 of applicants between the 
ages of sixteen and thirty. There are 
no residential restrictions and no en- 
trance fee is required. About 200 
scholarship applications have already 
been received. 
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HE high hopes of October 

usually give place to the 
weary pessimism of April in the 
retrospect of most seasons of 
music in New York. Promise is 
generally rosy whilst experience is 
pretty much a story of quite an- 
other color. But this past season, 
it seems to us, has been exception- 
al; and looking back at it from the 
elevation of something higher than an 
aisle seat in Carnegie Hall, we observe 
considerable that was of inveigling in- 
terest and not a little of more than 
passing significance. 

Like every winter of music here- 
abouts, the one now fairly well over 
and done with held its unaccountable 
and sometimes astounding oddities in 
examples of the dismal or the wrong- 
headed or the merely stupid. Occasion- 
ally these involved particular specimens 
of unrelieved mediocrity which some- 
one or other felt called upon to play 
to a peculiarly even-tempered public; 
occasionally they simply involved a cer- 
tain strange procedure in performance. 
But taking the orchestral doings as a 
whole, as well as the more important 
of the recitals, this was a winter of 
excellent averages in which there were 
also outstanding moments notable for 
their stimulating and _ exhilarating 
quality. 

_The best way to sum up our impres- 
sions of flow and ebb in and out of the 
concert halls is probably to follow the 
same notion we devised last week for 
exhibiting at a glance what was what 
or which in our review of the operatic 
vear. Here then is a list of what struck 
us, for one reason and another, to be 


the most fruitful of the season’s pro- 
ceedings : 


(1) BELA BARTOK’S CON- 
CERTO for piano and orches- 
tra, played by the composer 
and the Cincinnati Orchestra 
under Fritz Reiner at Carnegie 
Hall on Feb. 14. 

(2) BEETHOVEN’S NINTH 
SYMPHONY as performed by 
the Philharmonic Orchestra and 
the Schola Cantorum chorus un- 
der Arturo Toscanini at Car- 
negie Hall on March 29. 

(3) FRANCESCO GEMINIA- 
NI’S ANDANTE for string 
orchestra, played by the Phil- 
harmonic under Bernardino 
Molinari at Carnegie Hall on 


Jan. 19. 

(4) P A U L HINDEMITH’S 
CONCERTO for orchestra, 
played by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra under Pierre Monteux 
at Carnegie Hall on Feb. 7. 

(5) VITTORIO RIETI’S CON- 
CERTO for wind instruments, 
played by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Willem Men- 
gelberg at Carnegie Hall on 
Oct. 16. 


And what seemed to us, likewise for 
one reason and another but chiefly for 
the one, to be the least needful five 
matters of the season, were these: 


(1) LAZARE SAMINSKY’S 
SYMPHONY OF THE SEAS, 
introduced by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra’ under 
Fritz Busch at Carnegie Hall 
on Nov. 3 


A RESUME OF THE CONCERT SEASON 


In Which a Few Personal Preferences 
Are Expressed 


By IRVING WEIL 


(2) ILDEBRANDO PIZZETTI’S 
ABRAHAM AND ISAAC, 
an opera-oratorio, introduced 
by the Friends of Music under 
Artur Bodanzky at the Town 
Hall on Dec. 4. 

(3) DVORAK’S SYMPHONIC 
VARIATIONS, as played by 
the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra under Fritz Busch at 
Carnegie Hall on Oct. 27. 

(4) ERNEST SCHELLING’S 
MOROCCO, played by the 
Philharmonic Ceatis under 
the direction of the composer 
at Carnegie Hall on Dec. 19. 

(5) BRUCKNER’S NINTH 
SYMPHONY, played by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Willem Mengelberg at Carnegie 
Hall on Dec. 1. 


No summary would be one unless it 
took account of individual performances. 
Accordingly we now append what seem- 
ed to us to be the most arresting five 
such during the season: 


(1) ARTURO TOSCANINI’S 
direction of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Beetroven’s Ninth 
Symphony at Carnegie Hall on 
March 29. 

(2) ENRIQUE FERNANDEZ 
ARBOS’S performance of Al- 
beniz’s Triana and de Falla’s 
Ritual Fire-Dance with the 
New York Symphony Orches- 
- at Carnegie Hall on March 


(3) OSS IP # GABRILOW- 
ITSCH’S direction of Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion with the 
Detroit Orchestra and choruses 
at Carnegie Hall on April 5. 

(4) SIR THOMAS BEECHAWM’S 
performance of three pieces by 
Handel with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra at Carnegie Hall on 
Jan, 12. 











(5) TITO SCHIPA’S singing at a 
concert of Kurt Schindler’s 
Musical Forum at the Gallo 
Theater on Feb. 26. ; 

And now the other side of the pic- 

ture—the five matters of least moment 
in our recollections of the season: 


(1) GEORGES ZASLAWSKY’S 
dismembering of the Tchai- 
kovsky Fourth Symphony at 
the concert of the Beethoven 
Orchestra in Carnegie Hall on 
Dec. 21. 

(2) FRITZ BUSCH’S brew of 
the Beethoven Fourth Sym- 
phony at the concert of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra 
in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 21. 

(3) JASCHA HEIFETZ’S no- 
tion of the violin part of Bee- 
thoven’s Kreutzer sonata at his 





recital in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 


4. 

(4) SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY’S 
melodramatization of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Shahrazad suite at 
the concert of the Boston Or- 
chestra in Carnegie Hall on 


Jan. 6. 

(5) ARTURO TOSCANINI’S 
choice of program for his open- 
ing concert with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra at Carnegie 
Hall on Jan. 26. 

The practice of pigeonholing into 
compartments one’s impressions and re- 
membrances of the passing musical 
scene, as we have just done above, has 
the advantage of simplifying them 
beautifully, and the additional pleasure 
of raising clouds of dissent which never- 
theless quickly blow off somehow with 
delightfully irrelevant swiftness. How- 
ever, to help clear the air a bit ourself, 
we shall proceed to give some idea of 
how our pigeonholed compartments got 
that way. 


The Reason Why 


One may ask how it happens that in 
a season which held performances of all 
the Beethoven symphonies, of the more 
important of Mozart’s, a half dozen of 
Haydn’s, all four of Brahms, the last 
three of Tchaikovsky and pretty much 
everything else in what is called the 
standard symphonic repertoire—how 
does it happen that we should list Bee 
thoven’s Ninth alone? And precede it 
with a place for Bela Bartok’s piano 
concerto? 

Well, let us answer our own questions 
with another. What is it that con- 
stitutes significance in a musical season? 
Is it the ceaseless repetition of music 
that has become as familiar as the day- 
to-day routine of breathing, eating and 
sleeping? Is it the endless repetition 
of music that represents the feeling, 
the outlook and the craftsmanship of 








days dead and gone? Or is significance 
rather to be attached to those things 
which, exceptional and apt in their kind, 
represent the best of what is now going 
on in the world? 

It seems to us that music is in no 
different case in this regard than is the 
drama or the novel or poetry or paint- 
ing or architecture. There is no ques- 
tion, of course, of the worth and the 
beauty of what the genius of other 
generations has created. But if one 
were forced to see, year in and year out, 
Macbeth and King Lear and As You 
Like It (fill out the list as you please) ; 
forced to read every twelvemonth Tom 
Jones and Waverly and David Copper- 
field and Pendennis and all the rest; 
forced to gaze endlessly at the Mona 
Lisa or St. Peter’s—one imagines one 
would lose zest in them and find newer 
matters, or rediscovered old ones, of 
more present significance. 





Quite honestly, we confess to so great 
a weariness of Beethoven’s C minor 
symphony, of Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique, 
of Brahm’s First that we believe we 
could go to our grave readily and hap- 
pily enough without hearing any of 
them ever again. We have heard them 
(and so much more of the same catal- 
ogue besides) every single season for 
the better part of our life. We have 
heard them recreated in the full splen- 
dor of all that is in them or distorted 
into something that was never in them 
at all—but generally merely flabbed by 
the unimaginative hand of mediocrity. 
And every habitual concertgoer has had 
much the same experience. 

Why, then, have we included Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony at all in our 
list of the most fruitful of the season’s 
proceedings? One reason is that it is 
far less often played than the others. 
Another, that it is so peculiarly a sum- 
mation of Beethoven's most firmly fixed 
philosophical ideas and so completely 
reflects the ideas of his period in this 
respect. But perhaps more than all 
this, because Mr. Toscanini revitalized 
its meaning, its spirit, its beauty. 

But did there not occur such revital- 
ization of another of the great sym- 
phonic works of the perennial réper- 
toire? We think not. And in any 
case, we doubt if even such evocation 
could impose a fresh interest, at least 
for us, in say, Beethoven’s fifth or 
Brahms’s first symphony. After a ten 
years’ rest from them, perhaps, but not 
now. 


An Outstanding Event 


And is it to be supposed that the 
Barték piano concerto is better music 
than the Beethoven Ninth Symphony? 
But the Socratic habit has begun to let 
us in for foolish questions. Our sum- 
mary of the season is not one prin- 
cipally of comparative worth but of 
comparative significance and, in a way, 
of comparative interest. We _ believe 
we have explained well enough the 
several elements that make for signi- 
ficance in our own notion and the Bar- 
t6ék concerto seemed to us to hold these 
elements. 

It was to us the outstanding event of 
the musical year because it had the 
hardihood of an originality that got 
beyond Stravinsky. And surely that is 
a pregnant quality in a period when the 
whole new musical output of the Wes- 
tern world is dominated by the utter- 
ance of this amazing Russian. But the 
Barték concerto seemed not only post- 
Stravinskian in idiom; it was an ad- 
vance in point of view, for it was music 
that could be objective without being 
impersonal. 

Moreover, it pointed the way toward 
what is possibly to be the next develop- 
ment in musical expression. Its speech 
was chiefly that of rhythm and it held 
a very robust hint of how complex this 
may become. Indeed, it was already 
complex enough in itself. Thus, for 
what it actually had to say on its own 
behalf as well as for its implications in 
trend, it seemed to us to be the most 
fascinating thing: we listened to all 
Winter. 


Of Special Interest 


In their own fashion, the Hindemith 
concerto for orchestra and the Rieti con- 
certo for wind instruments were also 
of special interest. It is perhaps 
notable that both of these pieces are 
generally in the eighteenth century con- 
certo grosso form, for the younger men 
have become beguiled by the unromantic 


(Continued on page 26) 
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HE so-called “merger” of the New York 

Symphony with the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra has aroused a good deal of acrimonious dis- 
cussion among musicians, music lovers, and 
both members of the orchestras concerned. 


Most of the conversation will probably not 


find its way into print. But it would make 
interesting reading. 


There is no disposition in any quarter to question 
the decisions of Mr. Flagler or Mr. Mackay. But 
despite the fact that this “merger” has been rumored 
for many moons a number of people feel that the 
final move was brought off with a rush; that no really 
widespread and public effort was made to secure the 
additional financial backing which the New York 
Symphony so sorely needed; and that Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, having virtually retired from the field, 
was not averse to the “merger” with the Philharmonic. 
These people, many of them members of the orches- 
tras concerned and subscribers to the Symphony con- 
certs, feel that if the financial requirements of the 
New York Symphony had been frankly set forth 
before all those jnterested that means might have 
been found to secure new backing. 


There are immediate economic advantages to this 
“merger” to be sure. It is also pointed out that the 
demand for orchestral music per se is rather small. 

And yet—we do not believe that the decline and 
the disappearance of the New York Symphony will 
advance the cause of music in this town. The fact 
that empty seats often faced one at the Symphony’s 
recent concerts may easily be found in the admitted 
decline of the orchestra itself. 

We believe that if the orchestra’s backers: and di- 
rectors had earnestly sought a more widely distributed 
field of financial backers, if they had adopted a more 
militant and aggressive policy, if they had employed 
publicity methods to broadcast the requirements of 
the Society, the New York Symphony could and 
should have been resurrected. 


More About Arbos 


NE of our seasonal rumors includes the report 

that Senor Enrique Fernandez Arbos, the Span- 
ish conductor who won an unqualified success this 
season as guest conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony, will appear at the helm of the St. Louis 
Orchestra for part of next year and at one or more 
of the California Festivals. 


Feeling Sorry for Ourselves 


We are considering carrying the donkey. Long 
ago, if you were fortunate enough to go to school 
then, when German was still fashionable, you trans- 
lated a story out of Altes und Neues, so you know 
what we mean. You remember there was an argu- 
ment as to whether the father or his little son should 
ride the donkey to town. After both of them had 
walked and both had ridden, singly and doubly, they 
decided to listen to no more criticism and carry the 
donkey. 


Now we try to tell the Truth and that isn’t as easy 
as it seems, because one has first to figure out what 
that is. Sherwood Anderson, in his introduction to 
Tar, says: “I cannot be expected to tell the truth. 
Truth is impossible to me. It is like goodness, some- 
thing aimed at but never hit.” After trying to write 
an honest account of his boyhood, he says: “Truth 
had disappeared into a thicket so dense that it could 
not be penetrated. My fancy is a well between myself 
and Truth.” 

Of course he wasn’t talking about the field of music 
criticism, but we are. We go to concerts with the 
precaution of a good dinner and resolve to entertain 
an honest and sincere reaction. Frequently we are 
genuinely pleased with a performance and are glad 
to say so. Imagine our surprise when the next mail 
contains a letter accusing us of perjury. We feel 
badly and resolve that somehow or other we must be 
more honest. In our next issue we feel obliged to 
say that we didn’t quite approve of some thing an 
artist had done. You may be sure we soon receive 
a huffy ietter from someone who happened to be at 
that concert, enjoyed it particularly, and resents our 
differing with him. Another course we might pursue 
is to confine ourselves to stating that an artist ap- 
peared, but then, we’d unquestionably hear from the 
artist. In the meantime we're considering carrying 
the donkey. 
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An Old Chestnut 


HIS week’s news flash: After watching three of 

the critical chain gang dozing in Carnegie Hall 
last week a good friend of ours gazed into space and 
recalled that Sylvester Rawlins, the music critic, and 
Annie MacAvoy wandered into Carnegie Hall a good 
many years ago to hear Olga Samaroff play a certain 
concerto with a certain orchestra. Mr. Rawlins, who 


had dined well, prepared to recline comfortably. Miss 
MacAvoy nudged him. 
“Don’t go to sleep, Slyvester, Henry Finck of 


the Post is right behind you.” 

A moment later. 

“Tt’s all right, Mr. Rawlins, Finck is asleep.” 
trio dozed comfortably. 

After the concerto Rawlins approached Finck as 
they were leaving the hall and remarked: 
“Mr. Finck, I confess to dozing a bit. 
me something about the performance?” 

Mr. Finck gazed blandly down the aisle. 


The 


Can you tell 


“Here comes Henry Krehbiel of the Tribune. Let's 
ask him.” 

Finck approaches Krehbiel. 

“How did the final movement go, Henry?” 

“I’m trying to find the Times man,” replied 
Krehbiel. “Is Aldrich here? I was asleep.” 


All that is needful here for the peace of mind of 
the slumberers is a rule similar to that recently 
made in San Francisco that no encores will be given 
unless the audience remains quietly seated instead 
of making the usual rush for the platform. This is 
a nice orderly procedure, we approve of it, and being 
spared the strain of the eager throng ramping up 
and down the aisles a state of somnolence. might be 
attained which would easily last during a matinee 
performance and on until the evening. 

High Hats on Ninth Street. The Cushings 
(Tribune and Daily Eagle critics) got a cable from 
Dick Strauss (the big staff and stave man) signed 
“Cordially, Jeritza.”. A public apology is hereby 
tendered Mrs. Hugo Riesenfeld for what we said 
about her old Pierrot gown dyed black. Well. anv- 
way, she did, it was and we are. 
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To Musical Americans 


How can one write Musical Americana 
in Chicago? Having secured my passports 
and entered the “City Beleaguered” 
through a loophole in the Dearborn Street = 
barricade, I am in temporary safety at the — 
Hotel Stevens. There is a premium on 
musical gossip in this town and the results 
of a long hard week of scandal mongering = 
and tale bearing will be gleefully unfolded = 
on this page next week after my return 
to the United States. 


HOLLISTER NOBLE. 
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To the Supervisors 
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HE first biennial meeting of The Na- 

tional Music Supervisors Conference in 
Chicago this week may in many respects re- 
main memorable. 


For the first time in this country’s history a 
determined and enlightened effort on a tre- 
mendous scale is being made to attack the 
problem of musical education at its roots. 
The prophets have preached so long to those 
already converted that it is difficult ever for 
some of those most concerned in the labor to 
realize the vast extent of the educational fields 
which have been opened up in recent years. 
The Chicago Conference will provide an ex- 
cellent summary of what has been accom- 
plished. 


The educational aspects of music in these 
United States is still afflicted with provincial- 
ism. But the best evidence for the future lies 
in the fact that no one is more aware of that 
condition of affairs than the Supervisors. 


You will find a great many thoughtful men in the 
field of music who look with distrust upon these mod- 
ern wholesale efforts to popularize and democratize 
the appreciation of fine music. Summed up briefly 
these gentlemen inform you that music has been, is 
and forever will be reserved for the appreciation of 
the elect. With such an assertion we have no quarrel. 
Only—why not increase the number of the elect? 
These logicians also inform you that it is worse than 
useless to try to develop talent in the mass, that this 
policy leads to the throttling of individuality and the 
development of a mass of unleavened musical dough. 


The Real Problem 


AX SCHOEN, writing in the current April issue 
the Musical Quarterly on Musical Talent and 
Its Measurement, quotes Dr. Carl E. Seashore, himself 
a figure in the psychological study of musical talent, 
as follows: Says Dr. Seashore: 

“. . . we are in the midst of a campaign to uni- 
versalize musical education. This campaign, be it 
based on educational theory, social fad or fancy, 
or the mere performance of the newly-rich, forces 
music upon larger, larger and larger numbers of those 
who are unfit, and at the same time makes us un- 
conscious of the neglect of the gifted.” 

“Dollars talk.” But this economic issue is, of 
cOlirse, very small in comparison with the problem of 
the conserving of human energies, the discovery of 
genuine talent, and the freeing of the man talented 
from the curse of maladjusted effort, as estimated in 
terms of the loss or gain to art, or the ues or abuse 
of human energies.” 

It seems to us that the problem referred to in the 
latter part of this excerpt really covers one of the 
most vital fields of activity for the supervisor. In this 
country there is occurring a vast democratic experi- 
ment in musical education. 

It seems to us that one of the most important things 
these 14,000 supervisors of America can do is to strike 
off the shibboleths which still burden the average 
man’s conventional attitude towards music, to provide 
that everyone under their supervision shall have every 
opportunity “to develop naturally all those qualities 
which nature has already given them. Says Leopold 
Auer : 


Auer’s Principle 


“My idea has always been to bring out what nature 
has already given, rather than to use dogma, to force 
a student’s natural inclinations into channels I myself 
might prefer.” 

Musical talent, like all other talent, is an inborn 
talent. But a perpetual curse of man’s civilization 
has always been the staggering loss of talent stifled 
in the bud, warped, throttled and forced by conven- 
tions and stupidities into uncongenial and withering 
fields of activity. As an interested observer on the 


sidelines it seems to us that the revolution wrought in 
recent years in the choral, orchestral, band and instru- 
mental fields of musical education inevitably points to 
what we realize these random remarks have become— 
a fervent plea for a cosmopolitan attitude and under- 
standing of all that music—“the art of arts”—may 
mean and signify in the culture of a nation. 
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NEew ‘PuysioGNoMy IN London 


Prevalent Expression (Called Dull and Dour 


By LEIGH HENRY 


ONDON, April 7.—The face 

»f musical London is undergo- 
‘ing changes. If these are for the 
better or not it is not yet time to 
form opinion. One only hopes so. 
For, while one would not go so 
far as to suggest some chromatic 
equivalent for the beauty-parlor, 
to be applied to the musical face of 
London, one cannot nevertheless but 
agree with the editor of a certain 
musical society’s bulletin, when he finds 
the prevalent London musical expres- 
sion dull and often dour. 

There is a certain kind of perpetual 
middle agedness which seemingly en- 
velops every music student as he 
emerges from the academies or con- 
servatories, every member enrolled in 
the well-known musical societies, while 
some composers—and one London critic, 
—have discovered resemblances in their 
physiognomy to great classic composers, 
usually not to be substantiated in their 
work, which, by hirsute and sartorial 
aids, render them positively antique. 

So to say, then, any old change heart- 
ens one with the possibility of some- 
thing varied—and in the half-formu- 
lated hope that it may not be any old 
change any longer, but a young one,— 
in spite of the garrulous juvenility 
which marks some of our more mature 
composers and singers, in a manner 
balancing the antique types mentioned, 
to some degree. 


New Conductors 


Following the apostolic succession of 
Gustav Holst to Vaughan Williams, as 
conductor of the Bach Choir, comes the 
announcement of the appointment of 
one of our youngest native conductors, 
Dr. Malcolm: Sargent, to the headship 
of the forces of the Royal Choral So- 
ciety, a post virtually unfilled since the 
death of Sir Frederick Bridge. 

Sargent ‘has severally distinguished 
himself, first by his swift emergence at 
the Royal National Eisteddfod of Wales 
at Mold in 1923, when he achieved an 
unusual success in substituting for Dr. 
Adrian Boult, ill, while scarcely more 
than a student; in directing the Gilbert 
and Sullivan revivals of the D’Oyle. 
Carte Company in the Prince’s Theater 
several successive seasons, in giving a 
memorable reading of T. C. Fairbairn’s 
dramatised Hiawatha (Coleridge Tay- 
lor), in Albert Hall, and most recently, 
in conducting the unusually popular 
children’s concerts organized and fi- 
nanced by Robert Mayer at Westmin- 
ster Central Hall. 

That Sargent is a good showman sim- 
ply means that he realizes the value of 
presenting his musical wares attractive- 
ly; of his musicianship and musicality 
there can be no two opinions. His ap- 
pointment is a happy one and should do 
much to blow fresh air through the 
Albert Hall concerts of the Royal 
Choral Society. For the mainspring of 
Sargent’s conducting is an electrical 
energy, though, like electricity, this 
operates to a degree of infinite subtlety. 


New Gloucester Organist 


The deplored loss of Sir Herbert 
Brewer has necessitated a change in the 
organistship of Gloucester Cathedral, 
the venue of the next Three Choirs 
Festival in September. On Friday the 
announcement was made that. the dean 
and chapter of Gloucester had appoint- 
ed H. W. Sumsion, a former assistant 
of Sir Herbert Brewer, to succeed to 
the post. Twenty-nine years of age, 
the new cathedral organist has been 
organist and choirmaster at Christ 
Church, Lancaster Gate, London and 
assistant music master at  Bishop’s 
Stortford College and assistant music 


instructor at Morley College, London. 
Linking him to America, he was made 
a professor of harmony and composition 
at the Curtis Institute of Music, Phila- 
delphia in 1926 and in December last 
became organist of Coventry Cathedral. 
The conductorship of the forthcoming 
annual Three Choirs Festival will fall 
to him also. 





ALFREDO 
LATTIANA 


CASELLA, WHOSE SCAR- 
HAD A RECENT LONDON 
PREMIERE 


Graced by a speech from the Marchi- 
oness of Lansdowne, the first concert 
of the newly-formed New English 
Musical Society took place at the Park 
Lane Hotel. The program, directed by 
Anthony Bernard and performed by 
his ever-delightful and exquisitely-bal- 
anced London Chamber Orchestra, pre- 
sented the new Scarlattiana for piano 
and chamber-orchestra, by Alfredo 
Casella; the incidental music to The 
Wasps of Vaughan Williams; the Tab- 
leux pittoresques of Joseph Jongen; 
and the ever-fragrant Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain by Manuel de Falla, 
Arthur Benjamin being the solo pian- 
ist in the Casella and de Falla works. 


Casella Premiere 


Bernard is one of the most favored 
of Society conductors, an artist of rare 
fastidiousness and neatness, in appear- 
ance, taste and execution. His London 
Chamber Orchestra has already an es- 
pecial reputation where the subtler 
qualities of music are paramount and 
Bernard has an unusual flair for con- 
certs of a more intimate nature, such as 
those which have delighted some of us 
at the Carlton House-terrace residence 
of Mrs. Benjamin Guinness and the 
concerts intimes of Lady Dean-Paul, 
(the composer Poldowski), at the Hyde 
Park Hotel and of the Marchioness of 
Carisbrooke at the Ritz. 

Attention centered on the Casella 
work, the first London performance. 
Polished and clear-chiselled and in this 
way spiritually and formally in affinity 
with its Scarlattian inspiration, it is 
delightful music which once more 
proves the classic quality of so much 
modern feeling, already exemplified by 
Ravel and by Stravinsky in such things 
as Pulcinella, after Pergolese. The in- 
strumentation is wholly delightful and 
translucent; the work stands alongside 
the charming Cimarosiana of Malipiero 
in revealing younger Italy’s final re- 
pudiation of the cheaper glamor of shop 
opera and its reversion to the more in- 
nate things rooted in its great tradi- 


tion. This, in a latter-day masquerade, 
is the spirit of the country where music 
first attained social subtlety, with the 
dramma per musica created by the six- 
teenth-century Florentines, speedily de- 
veloped into the opera da camera, with 
its ravishing comedy, of Logroschino 
and Pergolese, whence derived Mozart's 
Bastien and Bastienne, Seraglio and 
Figaro,—the immortal Italy where 
musica da camera was born and per- 
sists. 

The Jongen work, more nebulous and 
atmospheric, proved charming with the 
reflected Gallicism of Belgium and 
evinced a facile fancy. The new so- 
ciety exists to give “fine music finely 
performed.” No conductor or perform- 
ing body in London is more qualified for 
this precise end than Bernard and his 
players. 


Knights Round the Table 


Knights waging verbal war on the 
musically benighted and casting 
bouquets to one of their number, as- 
sembled to honor Sir Edward German, 
the latest musical knight, at the May 
Fair Hotel,—a noted gathering-place 
for exclusive concerts. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie presided. 


A backhanded comment on Sir Ed- 
ward German’s popularity was made by 
Sir Edward Elgar, who said that he 
“Did not think that Sir Edward Ger- 
man had had to fall back on his an- 
cestors for his inspiration, but many 
people had falien back upon him.” 

The noble knights generally were out 
for windmills,—or maybe windbags, 
and some popular forms of instrumenta- 
tion, wind and whack. The latter was 
indicated by Sir Richard Terry, who, 
referring to the onlooker’s view of 
things, consequent on his retirement, 
said that he “heard most of all that 
was going on in the world of music, in- 
cluding the transatlantic variety, which 
some called syncopation and _ others 
worse names.” 

At this point one anticipated the entry 
of Sir Henry Coward,—never true to 
his name when it comes to tackling 
jazz; but this did not eventuate. 

Proposing “British Music,” Dr. Mc- 
Ewen referred to the absence of Sir 
Thomas Beecham, who was down to 
propose the toast. How many raids 
on the radio were eradicated by this 
deplored absence only those on wires 
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when Sir Thomas touches the wireless 
can imagine. 


“Light, Bad Music.” 


Finally, Sir Edward German, men- 
tioning his pride to see present the 
heads of the three great London musical 
conservatories—Dr. McEwen, (Royal 
Academy of Music); Sir Hugh Allen, 
(Royal College of Music); and Sir 
Landon Ronald, (Guildhall School of 
Music),—had also his little lance- 
breaking joust. He said: 

“While we have in this country some 
who can write good light music, we 
have a veritable army of men and 
women who write light, bad music!” 

Altogether, this gathering of the 
musical members of the order of knight- 
hood proved a most brotherly affair. 
There is no doubt of the dominant part 
played by harmony in music. Perfect 
consonance was reached in the refer- 
ences to the guest of the evening, how- 
ever. In spite of his general popularity, 
Sir Edward German still stands well 
with his order. The event came ap- 
propriately, inasmuch as the present 
year is the anniversary of German’s 
emergence into that gender of inci- 
dental dramatic music writing and as- 
sociation with theater music through 
which he has become one of the most 
popular figures of British musical life. 


National Symphony 


The British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion’s series of National Symphony Or- 
chestra concerts, now extended to the 
People’s Palace at Mile End, there 
featured a program of work by Elgar, 
the composer conducting, with Walter 
Widdop as solo vocalist. 

Commencing with the overture based 
on the mediaeval French historian’s 
glowing chronicles, Froissart, one of his 
most spirited and imaginative works, 
which catches something of the glamor 
of the Age of Chivalry, this British 
composer then proceeded to present his 
view of the Norske saga of King Olaf, 
as represented by a vocal solo with 
orchestra, from the cantata. The well- 
knit and sonorous Introduction and 
Allegro for strings, a moving number. 
intervened; then this representatively 
English spirit sought the inspiration of 
scenes and tradition. In the South, the 
overture inspired by Italy and musings 
on ancient Rome, to which followed 
Polognia, where Chopin themes inter- 
vene. 

Finally, with all the sentimental and 
insular glamor of the theme more wide- 
ly known as that also of the patriotic 
song, Land of Hope and Glory, the two 
rather bombastic marches Pomp and 
Circumstance concluded. 

Home again? Some may have felt 
so; but in spite of the popular recep- 
tion, the weak tinsel of Polognia and 
the verbal associations of Land of Hope 
and Glory, one could not but feel 
strangely remote, somewhere across the 
Rhine, enveloped in the spirit of Bay- 
reuth and the Kriegsmarsch and Kaiser- 
marsch hearing, in the very concluding 
“patriotic” numbers the spiritual echoes 
of Deutschland ueber Alles! No matter 
what his environment, no matter what 
verbal significance be in his texts, there 
is no blinking -where the musically 
spiritual home of this “representative 
English composer” locates. It is all in 
line with this strange, nondescript na- 
tional psychology which celebrates 
Schubert and utterly forgets John Bull, 
father of keyboard music; which sings 
Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus and See, 
the Conquering Hero Comes with as 
fervid a patriotic feeling as Rule Brit- 
tania and with bland, blinkered pride, 
points to the “Renascence of English 
Music” as represented by the native- 
named Gustav von Holst, Eugene Goos- 
sens and Frederic Delius! 
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“Great is the Harp and Salzedo 
and his Ensemble are its Prophets” 


Richmond Times-Despatch 
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Some Reviews of Some Reviewers! 


{ “One of the most unusual and beautiful 


. “Salzedo’s own compositions, performed . . 
Harrisonburg, by himself, are the last word in reveal- University of | concerts... . Such variety of tone 
Va. | ing true intimacy of tonal beauty.”— . Illinois color and quality is almost unbelievable.” 
(Music Club) | The Daily News-Record, Oct. 29, 1927. (Chamber Music Series) —The Daily Illini, Feb. 11, 1928. 


‘ “Had Fra Angelico been of the twentieth 


| century he undoubtedly would have ( “One will not encounter a higher type 
Atlanta, Ga. - painted the scene of the Salzedo Harp Denver, Colo. | of virtuosity than that commanded by 
(Atlanta Music Club) | Ensemble.”—The Georgian, Nov. 3, (Oberfelder Artist Series) | Salzedo and his fair satellites.”—Morning 
1927. Post, Feb. 16, 1928. 


' “As Salzedo happens to be the possessor 


Kansas City, | of musical intelligence, measure and self Colorado Springs, { “Hearers entranced by harp ensemble. 
‘ 
\ 


Salzedo and his associates surprise music 


Mo. | respect, he never overstepped the bounds Colo. Saves toy: wide songs of ora”: titel: 





(Pro Musica) tres: taste. —Journal-Post, Dec. 4, (Perkins Hall) lines) —Gazette, Feb. 17, 1928. 
stoner York City Genii BA ag Tg ae Syracuse, N. Y. / uf os Salzedo always a favorite with 
(Ravel Festival) d . , . 16, . (Syracuse tembheny Syracuse musical audiences.” — Journal, 
Orchestra) Feb. 27; 1928. 
on Dy Py weal Sg 
. . gulfe thedral,” by Debussy, the re- yee 
Pai apa markable effect of bells and chimes be- Atlantic Cit { “To hear the Salzedo Harp Ensemble 
oomington, neath water was given in a way that Atiantic Ultly, } scouts the theory that the harp is an in- 
Til. could not be forgotten.”—The Daily Is. ae strument of natural limitations.” —Daily 
(University Auditorium) Pantagraph, Feb. 10, 1928. (Steel Pier Casino) Press, April 2, 1928. 
~ =— © —_— 
STEINWAY BUILDING Concert Management PACKARD BUILDING 
New York City ARTHUR JUDSON PHILADELPHIA 
EE Sst 


The Salzedo Harp Ensemble uses the Lyon and Healy Harp exclusively 
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Intimate Art 
Approved 


Philadelphia Group 


Concludes Season 


Puirapetpuia, April 11.—The 
Chamber Music Association’s eleventh 
season closed with the eighth concert 
Sunday afternoon, March 25, in the 
Penn Athlete Club Auditorium, with 
the New York String Quartet as guest 
artists. In concerted efforts and clarity 
of detail, the New Yorkers did some 
of the best playing of the season in a 
program that included the Haydn C 
major Quartet, 74, No. 1, two 
movements from the Glazounoft Slav- 
onic Suite and Ravel’s Quartet in F 
major. 

George Boyle featured a group of 
his own compositions in his annual re- 
cital, under the management of Helen 
Pulaski Innes, March 26, in the Acad- 
emy of Music Foyer. A Habanera with 
a good deal of Hispanic gusto, a pen- 
sive Nocturne and a fine Scherzo, 
rather modern in diction, were among 
his original offerings. He displayed 
sound musicianship in the César Franck 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue and much 
delicacy of conception and execution 
in a Chopin group. 


opus 


Matinée Program 


The Matinee Musical Club gave an 
exceptional program, March 27, in the 
Bellevue Stratford in honor of the 
eighth annual meeting of the National 
Association of Harpists. The Harp 
Ensemble, directed by Dorothy John- 
stone Baseler, and the Chorus, directed 
by Helen Pulaski Innes, bearing the 
burden of the program, were heard to 


great advantage. The admirable bari- 
tone, Noah Swayne, and the St. 


Clement’s Church Choristers, conduc- 
ted by Henry S. Fry, were the guest 
artists. 

Mary Miller Mount, one of the Phil- 
adelpha’s most noted accompanists, and 
Elizabeth Gest, prominent among the 
younger composers, gave a recital of 
music for two pianos, under the man- 
agement of Frederika Warren Fergu- 
son, March 30, in the Academy Foyer. 
They played with fine equipoise of en- 
semble, at times so conjointly as to give 
the impression of a single instrument. 
Debussy’s Petite Suite opened the pro- 
gram and for more solid matters came 
Schumann’s Andante and Variations. 
An exquisitely atmospheric Morris 
Dance on Old English Airs by Miss 


Gest concluded the program. Jeno de 


Donath, admirably interpreted violin 
numbers, playing the Sinding Suite, 
Mrs. Mount at the niano, with es- 


pecially fine tone. 
School Advocated 


Carl Engel, head of the division of 
music of the Library of Congress, ad- 
vocated the establishment of a “school 
of musicology,” at the fortnightly meet- 
ing of the Matinee Musical Club 
(Tuesday afternoon, March 13, Belle- 
vue Stratford ballroom). Dr. - Engel 
spoke earnestly and eloquently in favor 
of systematic collecting of American 
folk songs and other music. Other 
speakers at the preliminary luncheon 
were Jean Baptiste Beck, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Curtis In- 
stitute, and Kenneth Matheson, presi- 
dent of Drexel Institute. The Harp 
Ensemble under the skilled direction of 
Dorothy Johnson Baseler, made a de- 
cidedly effective impression in delight- 
ful numbers. The String Ensemble, 
directed by that excellent and popular 
violinist, Nina Prettyman Howell, con- 
tributed liberally to the enjoyment of 
the afternoon. 


W. R. Murpny. 





Europe this summer: 


ace, Bruchsal, near Heidelberg. 
Passau. 


Handel festival at Kiel. 


ning of July: 





senna 


A CHRONOLOGY OF EUROPE’S MUSIC FESTIVALS : 
de - following are details relating to festivals which will be held in 


In May: 6, 7, 8—Festiva! in honor of Max Reger at Flensburg. May 
15 to June 17—A month of opera, sports and various expositions in Berlin. 
May 20, 21, 22—Historic concert in the Princes’ Hall of the Bruchsal Pal- 
May 27—Consecration of the organ at 


In June: 1, 2, 3—The twentieth Silesian music festival at Gorlitz. 
4 to 8—Schubert symphonies, chamber music and songs at Essen. 
to 17—The first Viennese festival period. June 7 to 10—Sixth festival of 
the Max Reger Association at Duisburg. June 21 to 24—Second German 
June 23 to 30—Mozart festival in the Kaisersaal 
of the Bishop’s residence at Wurzburg. From the end of June to the begin- 
Festival operatic performances in the forest at Zoppot. 
tival week of the Saxon State Theater, Dresden. 

Middie of July: Chamber music festival of modern music, : 
at Conaueschingen, now at Baden-Baden. July 19 to Aug. 20—Bayreuth fes- = 
tival opera, under the direction of Siegfried Wagner, consisting of alternate 
performances of Tristan and Isolde and Parsifal and the Ring. July 19 to 
25—Tenth German Sangerbundefest at Vienna. 
festival of the South German Musicians’ 

Beginning of August—Mozart festival of the Mozarteum at : 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 5—Richard Wagner and Mozart festival plays at Munich. +} 

Beginning of September—German Bach festival in Cassel. S 


n me rb ttatt: 


June 
June 3 





Fes- 


formerly held 


July 22 to 24—Sixth music 
Association at Weissenburg. 
Salzburg. 


Beginning of October—Meeting of the National Association of Composers 


and Music Teachers at Darmstadt. 
brations at Munich. 
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Seventh National Music Week cele- = 
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lf we are to believe the rumors that 
surround the activities of the Olympic 
athletes, music will play an important 
part in their training now and afiter 
they foregather fer the hnal tryouts 
at the Harvard Stadium early in July. 
The business of developing team morale 
and camaraderie among the athletes 
during the long transatlantic trip and 
maintaining it throughout the lengthier 
period when they will be housed aboard 
the boat riding at anchor in the Amstel 
River, is the problem of Frederick W. 
Rubien, secretary of the American 
Olympic committee, who is sponsoring 
the use of music to aid morale. An- 
other aim of Mr. Rubien is to fore- 
stall the quadrennial shower of appli- 
cations from those who seek free 
Olympic transportation in exchange for 
service as entertainers, morale build- 
ers and the like. 

Already the mails are bringing to 
his desk the customary quota of letters 
from school and college youths who 
would serve as stewards and waiters 
aboard the Olympic boat, but the time 
is not quite ripe for the “trick” ap- 
plications, and Rubien has hope that the 
announcement of his new plan _ will 
halt the deluge of hopeful pleaders. 

A newspaper man recently sat with 
Mr. Rubien while he ran over the writ- 


ings of some of the applicants. The 
first was from a monologue artist and 
the second trom a song plugger, each 
of whom touched seriously on the mat- 
ter Ot providing entertainment tor the 
team on the trip to Paris; told at 
length of abilities to provide such en- 
tertainment and expressed glad willing- 
ness to do so, with the postscript: 

“Naturally, | expect free passage to 
and trom the games and board and 
lodging while the games are in prog 
ress. 

A third was from an aged ex-school 
teacher who “knew her Paris” and 
would be most delighted to serve as 
an imterpreter, guide and chaperon. 

A fourth was from a morale special- 
ist who spoke of the truly wonderful 
work he had done in a cantonment 
during the World War. A fifth was 
from a “plain and simple waiter,” but 
gloriously American, who declared the 
athletes should be served by Americans 
and not by foreigners. 

And there were many more mono- 
loguists, songsters (soloists, quartets 
and choruses), musicians of all de- 
scriptions up to a thirty-piece brass 
band, masseurs, chiropodists, nurses, 
interpreters, guides, linguists, stenog- 
raphers, clerical workers and even a 
press agent, 
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San Francisco 
Hails Artists 


Piano Recitalist Also 
Plays Violin 


San Francisco, April 18.—Margaret 
Tilly gave an exceptional piano recital 
in Scottish+Rite Hall on March 20. 
Scarlatti, Bach, Beethoven, Debussy, 
Bartok, Milhaud and Rachmaninoff 
were represented on the program. 

Miss Tilly possesses a fluent and 
facile technic, and splendid musician- 
ship. At all times she was accurate 
and artistic. What her playing may 
lack in emotional qualities and variety 
of nuance is balanced by a refreshing 
spontaneity. An English musician, Miss 
Tilly is a versatile artist, playing the 
violin in the San Francsco Symphony 
Orchesira. 

Soprano Recital 

Adelaide Harlan, coloratura soprano, 
accompanied by Edward Harris, gave 
an interesting program in Scottish Rite 
Hall on March 21. Handel-Bibb, 
Grainger, Schindler, Bishop, Verdi, 
Staub, Dalecroze, Brahms, Schumann, 
White, Gaul, and Johann Strauss num- 
bers were cordially received. 

The Pacific Musical Society has held 
three major events in the Fairmont 
Hotel. The first program was given 
by Stanislas Bem’s Little Symphony 
Orchestra and Mrs. Charles Stuart 
Ayres, soprano, with Mrs. Cecil Hollis 
Stone at the piano. The second con- 
cert brought the junior auxiliary of 
talented children. The third recital 
was presented by Gladys Ivamelli Wil- 
son, and Sam _ Rodetsky, pianists; 
Frances Wiener, violinist, with Evelyn 
Bebesheimer at the piano; and by 
Berenice Giffen, soprano, with Violet 
—. Blagg, accompanist. 

The San Francisco Musical Club end- 
ed its March activities with a concert 
given by Lenoid Bolontine, violinist; 
Esther Deininger, pianist; and Eliza- 
beth Beason and Madelaine O’Brien, 
vocalists. Accompanists were Mrs. 
Cecil Hollis Stone, Elvera Gomez Zink, 
and Vera Wyatt Frazier. 


Coast Children Will 
Have Piano Contest 


An important event of Music Week 
will be a piano contest, open to all chil- 
dren resident in the city, from six to 
eighteen years of age inclusive. The 
final test is to take place in the Civic 
Auditorium on May 9, under the aus- 
pices of the Citizens’ Music Week Com- 
mittee, and the San Francisco Civic As- 
sociation. 

The classifications will be by age, the 
primary group extending from six to 
ten, the secondary group from ten to 
fourteen, and the high school group 
from fourteen to eighteen years. 

Chester W. Rosekrans, executive di- 
rector of the city’s celebration, will be 
in personal charge of the contest. Of- 
ficial participation in Music Week will 
be headed by Supervisor James B. Mc- 
Sheehy as chairman of the Auditorium 
Committee, and by the other members 
of the Auditorium and Welfare com- 
mittees. 


Marjory M. Fisuer. 


“THEREMOPHONE” IN 
GERMANY 


3ADEN-Bapven, April 1—Leon There- 
min’s “Theremophone” will be heard 
at the festival of modern music to be 
held here in July. Music written espe- 
cially for the instrument will be per- 
formed. 
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Honor Skilton 
at Festival 


Gomposer’s Jubilee Is 


Lawrence Schedule 


LAwRENCE, Kan., April 18.—Plans 
are complete for the fifth annual Music 
Week Festival at the University of 
Kansas. This event will take the form, 
for the most part, of a jubilee in honor 





CHARLES S. SKILTON, TO BE HONORED 
WITH MUSICAL JUBILEE 


of the composer, Charles Sanford Skil- 
ton, who has been a member of the 


University music faculty for twenty- 
five years. 
Mr. Skilton is professor of organ, 


theory and history of music. He re- 
ceived his A. B. degree from Yale in 
1889, is a fellow of the American Guild 
of Organists, and studied composition 
with Dudley Buck, W. Bargiel and 
O. R. Boyce, Berlin. From 1903 till 
1915, he was dean of the Fine Arts 
School, and took his present position 
thirteen years ago, thus obtaining more 
opportunity for musical composition, 


Fifth Annual Messiah 


The dates of the music festival are 
April 29 to May 5, inclusive. The 
major events will be given for the first 
time in the new auditorium. On April 
29 will occur the fifth consecutive an- 
nual performance of Messiah with Dean 
Donald M. Swarthout conducting the 
Lawrence Choral Union of 500. 

May 1 will be “fine arts day,” with 
an address by Alexander Trowbridge, 
director of the American Federation of 
Art, Washington, and the formal dedi- 
cation of the Spooner-Thayer art col- 
lection, recently given to the University 
by the late Mrs. W. B. Thayer of 
Kansas City, Mo. 

On May 3 Mr. Skilton’s oratorio The 
Guardian Angel will be given by the 
Choral Union, a children’s chorus of 
200, the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra and soloists. 

Another choral work by Mr. Skilton, 
The Witch’s Daughter, will be present- 
ed the following day, in addition to two 
concerts by the Minneapolis Symphony, 
which will play the Orchestral Legend, 
Suite Primeval, a set of six Indian 
dances, by Mr. Skilton. 

Soloists for the various events will 
be, Nina Bayliss, contralto, Baker Uni- 
versity, Baldwin. Kan.; Lawrence E. 


” 


Singers Heard 
in Kentucky 


Louisville Audiences 
Are Enthustastic 


Lovisvitte, Ky., April 18.—Luella 
Melius gave a delightful soprano pro- 
grame in Columbia Auditorium recently, 
before a large audience which greatly 
applauded her. Songs by Mozart, 
Dvorak, Saint-Saéns, and Wolf rounded 
out a well arranged program. Russell 
Mason provided flute obbligati, and 
Charles Lurvey played the accompani- 
ments. ‘This concert was under the 
local direction of T. D. Clines. 

Rosa Ponselle charmed a _ capacity 
audience on March 21 at the Woman’s 
Club, as the last artist of the season 
for the Wednesday Morning Musical 
Club. Numbers by Veracini, Decreus, 
Brahms and Rimsky-Korsakoff made 
up the program. The accompanist was 
Stuart Ross. 


Sing Spirituals 


In the Columbia Auditorium on 
March 29 and 30, Thomas Clines pre- 
sented the Fisk University Singers be- 
fore large audiences. They gave a very 
serious and well studied program with 
Negro spirituals predominating. 

Anna Case appeared as the last at- 
traction at the Collegiate School Series 
before a large audience. With her 
usual charm, Miss Case gave a delight- 
ful program, containing five songs by 
Schubert, and a group of French num- 
bers, among them Le Moulin. 

James G. THOMPSON. 


WINNIPEG ORCHESTRA 
AND McQUHAE HEARD 


Winnipec, April 18.—The Winnipeg 
String Orchestra, under the leadership 
of John Waterhouse, gave an excellent 
concert on a Sunday afternoon in the 
Metropolitan Theatre. The program 
included the Brandenburg Concerto No. 
3, Vivaldi’s Concerto in G minor, a 
Fantasia by Orlando Gibbons, the Fin- 
nish Lullaby of Palmgren, and Elgar’s 
Serenade. Assisting artists were Mrs. 
Burton Kurth, Fred Grinke, and Ronald 
Gibson. 

The seventh and closing program of 
this season’s celebrity concert series un- 
der the management of Fred M. Gee 
was given by Alan McQuhae, tenor, in 
Central Church, Mr. McQuhae sang 
French, German, Italian and English 
songs. His work was marked by fine 
musicianship. The accompanist was 
Ralph E, Douglass. 

M. M. 
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Blackman, tenor, Ottawa University; 
Dean Ira Pratt, bass, Washington Col- 
lege, Topeka; Jeanette Vreeland, so- 
prano, New York; Alice Moncrieff, 
contralto, University of Kansas; Wil- 
liam Rogerson, tenor, Chicago; Bernard 
Ferguson, baritone, St. Louis; Meribah 
Moore, soprano, University of Kansas. 

A banquet in honor of Mr. Skilton 
will be held on Friday. 

Music Week will be celebrated also 
by the public schools and Haskell (In- 
dian) Institute, the Lawrence Music 
Club, and by bands, glee clubs and 
other musical organizations of the city. 

Mayor Robert C. Rankin, Lawrence, 
president of the Lawrence Festival As- 
sociation, is promoting Music Week, 
with the assistance of the Lawrence 
Chamber of Commerce of which Claude 
Scott is secretary. 


FrepericK A. Cooke. 


Bupapest, March 28.— 
by Ernst von Dohnanyi, called The 
Tenorist, is scheduled to be produced 
at the Royal Opera of this city. 


A new opera 
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NEW COURSE AT YALE 


New Haven, Conn., April 18.—A 
new course is to be given in the Yale 
School of Music next season on ele- 
ments of musical theory. This is de- 
signed for students without previous 
technical training in music, who desire 
to study the rudiments of theory, har- 
mony, harmonic analysis and musical 
form with appreciation of the technic of 
composition in view. A. T. 


GIVE CHORAL PROGRAM 


Lima, Ouro, April 18—On the eve 
of elaborate Easter programs heard in 
churches, 2 concert was given by a 
choir of some forty voices under the 
direction of Millie Sonntag Urfer. 
Soloists were Violet Lewis, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Dyke, Grace Woodhead, Robert 
Jones, Alvin Burkholder and Garrie 
Wilson. C. A. Richmond was at the 
organ. H. E. Hate. 
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John Doane 
The Art of Singing 
6 East 36th Street 
New York City 


Seven years of study with my own voice, 
fifteen years of coaching prominent artists and 
the astonishing effect on a voice of a few com- 
mon sense suggestions have convinced me that 
there is no so called “method” 


But I am not writing to tell you about vocal 
technics. Primarily I would like you to know 
that I am going to Europe for five months, 


Of course I believe in America. 
same .time I know of a few eminent vocal 
masters in Paris, London and Berlin who have 
many valuable ideas. I am going to stay with 
each teacher until I master their salient teach- 
When I return to New York I will 
be ready to give you the benefit of my post- 
graduate series of conferences with Europe’s 
I feel that you too will find 
Art is growing; I want 
my pupils to keep pace with me in knowing 
all the newer developments in the modern 
study of vocal problems. 


| After September tenth you will be welcome 
| as a student of singing in any of its phases— 
| production; complete preparation for concert, 
| oratorio and opera; diction in English, French, 
| German and Italian; Program-making, Style 


““method,” 
| completely individual problem. 
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Philadelphia 
Opera Bills 


Carmen and Tosca Are 
Recent Offerings 


Puraperpara, April 18—Mme. 
Charles Cahier gave her impersonation 
of Carmen for the first time in this 
city under the auspices of the Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company in the 
Academy of Music on March 22. 

The authority of her methods as a 
singer were promptly disclosed in an 
unusually good interpretation of the 
trying Habanera. Mme. Cahier’s voice, 
both in range and quality, seemed pre- 
cisely suited to this test as to other 
exactions of the title part of Bizet’s 
opera. Not so much can be said for 
her acting, nor for what she accom- 
plished in the way of pictorial convic- 
tion. 


A New Micaela 


A satisfactory Don Jose was pre- 
sented by Ivan Dneproff, and Chief 
Caupolican proved a first rate Esca- 
millo, singing with a fine resonance and 
ringing freedom of tone and_ suitably 
realizing the dramatic possibilities of 
the réle. A recruit from Philadelphia 
society, Virginia Arter Whelen, ap- 
peared as Micaela, exhibiting a rather 
small, but dulcet voice and scorimg, as 
do nearly all Micaela, in the third act 
aria. Auxiliary réles were assumed by 
Ivan Steschenko, Giussepe La Puma, 
Rodolfo Poli, Marie Zara, Alessandro 
Angelucci and Berta Levina. 

Fulgenzio Guerrieri conducted in 
typically vigorous, yet sensitive style. 
The Littlefield dancers offered diver- 
tissements, to some of which, as cus- 
tomarily, excerpts from the L’Arleési- 
enne score were adapted. 


Tosca Once More 


On the same evening in the Philadel- 
delphia Metropolitan, the Civic Opera 
Company submitted a stirring presenta- 
tion of Tosca, the fourth which this 
Puccini work had received at the hands 
of various organizations here this sea- 
son. Leone Kruse of the Chicago Com- 
pany, gave a visually attractive, indeed 
a regal and imposing, impersonation 
of the Roman signer. She was vocally 
equal to all the rich spectacular oppor- 
tunities of the part, triumphing espe- 
cially in the Vissi d’ Arte. Norbetto 
Ardelli was a duly dramatic and tonally 
satisfying Mario, and Ivan Ivantzoff 
was an effective Scarpia, although oc- 
casionally his voice appeared to lack 
volume. 

Edouard Lippi of this city won favor 
with his Sacristan. Other subsidiary 
réles were entrusted with good results 
to Reinhold Schmidt, the Angelotti; 
Albert Mahler, notably convincing as 
Spoletta; and Virgilio Cossovel, the 
Sciarone. Manila Ressler was the un- 
seen Shepherd Boy. Alexander Smal- 
lens rightly emphasized all the flaming 
melodramatics of the score. 


Sacred Music 


Good Friday and Easter music was 
featured when Pierre Monteux conduct- 
ed the Philadelphia Orchestra in the 
following program in the Academy of 
Music: 

La Grande Paque Russe..Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Symphonic Excerpts from ; 
The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian..Debussy 


Prebeden. th PROPER). .cccccecccscccvsss Wagner 
G Friday Spell from Parsifal....Wagner 
Overture, Tannhduser ............... Wagner 


Mr. Monteux was in admirable form, 
which means that he did not over- 
dramatize his offerings nor himself, and 
that his readings were informed by that 
balanced musicianship, which is his 
salient quality as an artist, and that his 
excellent training of the orchestra has 
begun to bear fruit in the tone and 
finish of the organization. 

The Grande Paque had a depth and 
variety of shading sometimes missed in 


the too common rather frenzied inter- 
pretations of this piece and the Parsifal 
prelude displayed full recognition of the 
subtle effects of the famous pauses be- 
tween the motifs. 

The Debussy incidental music, em- 
bracing the movements, The Court of 
the Lilies, Dance of Ecstasy, The Pas- 
sion and The Good Shepherd, from a 
somewhat exotic drama of D’Annunzio, 
exhibited the composer in the waning 
of his powers. The score is exquisitely 
orchestrated, but the interpretive clair- 
voyance and the magic touch glorify- 
ing La Mer and the Nocturnes is scarce- 
ly ever present here. The work was 
beautifully performed. 


H. T, Craven. 
PHILADELPHIA. April 16—Twelve 
songs of the Schubert cycle, Die 


Winterreise were heard in cycle form 
for first time in this city at the 
tenth faculty artists’ concert of the 
Curtis Institute (Casimir Hail, Wed- 
nesday evening, March 21) in which 
Horatio Connell’s reliable baritone and 
admirable art were exemplified. The 
cycle sung as a Schubert centenary 
tribute, was beautifully done. There 
was dramatic quality in the Eri tu from 
The Masked Ball. An English group, 
in lighter vein, was given with due 
legerity of mood. 

The Beggar’s Opera, two hnudred 
years young, brought the membership 
of the Stanley Music Club from its 
usual quarters in the Stanley Theatre 
to the large and more spacious-staged 
Academy of Music Sunday night, 
March 18. The presenting organization 
was the London company, which was 
heard by the Philadelphia Forum at 
the beginning of the season, and it 
again realized all the quaintness of 
comedy and music of the John Gay 
perennial. The audience heartily ap- 
plauded the large company and the 
musicians as well. 

The chorus of the 


Philadelphia 
Music Club was heard 


to advantage 


Tuesday afternoon, March 20, in the 
ballroom. 
have 
excellent 
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Mrs. Coolidge Sponsors 
Oakland Festival 


AKLAND, Cal., April 18.— 

A festival will be given by 
Mills College on April 19 and 20, 
when four concerts will be heard 
in the new hall for chamber 
music in the music building. 
These concerts have been made 
possible through the generosity 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge. Participants will be an 
ensemble of wind instruments— 
Anthony Linden, flute; Cesare 
Addimando, oboe; Harold Ran- 
dall, clarinet; Ernest Kubitschek, 
bassoon; Walter Horning, horn; 
assisted by Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, piano; Benjamin 5S. 
Moore, piano; Walter Ferner, 
*cello; Guy Maier and Lee Patti- 
son in a two-piano concert; the 
Persinger String Quartet, Louis 
Persinger, violin; Louis Ford, 
violin; Nathan Firestone, viola; 
Walter Ferner, ‘cello; assisted 
by Cesare Addi.nando, oboe; and 
the Smallman A Cappella Choir, 
conducted by John Smallman. 


Ong 
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parts had the cooperation of Richard 
Townsend, flute, Harold Wright, bari- 
tone, and Myrtle C. Eaver, piatio. The 
choral forces were also heard in 
Strauss’ Serenade and numbers by 
Brahms and Woodman, The Athenian 
Quartet, composed of Helen Rowley, 
violin, Richard Townsend, flute, Reba 
Stanger, ‘cello, and Estelle Mayer, 
piano, were applauded for Debussy's 
The Bells and Schuytte’s Rhapsody, 


W. R. Murpuy 





WHAT MERIDEN HEARS 

MERIDEN, Conn., April 18—The 
Soston Sinfonietta, with Arthur Fied 
ler conducting and Maria Conde as 
soprano soloist, gave a delightful con- 
cert in the City Hall Auditorium un- 
der the auspices of the Meriden \\ 
man’s Club. 


b W.E. ¢ 


Direction of 


CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 
50 West 46th St., New York City 


Chickering Piano — Ampico Records 


Quartet Plays 


German Music 


De Sayn Group Gives 
Washington Lists 


Wasuincton, April 18—The Elena 
de Sayn String Quartet, the members 
of which are Elena de Sayn, Gwendo- 
lyn Van Hulsteyn, Lydia Brewer, and 
Margaret Day, with Sophocles Papas, 
guitarist, and Malton Boyce, pianist, 
gave a Schubert centennial festival in 
the form of three “aprés midi-intimes” 
dedicated to three German composers, 
in the Du Barry room in the Draper 
Building on March 12, 19 and 26. 

The frst program was dedicated to 
Schubert, when his Quartet for guitar, 
violin, viola and cello, the Nocturne for 
violin, ‘cello and piano and the Quartet 
opus 161 were played. The second pro- 
gram consisted of music by Brahms, 
bringing his Trio for violin, horn and 
piano, three piano solos, and the Double 
Concerto for violin and cello with piano 
accompaniment. The. third and last 
program was dedicated to Fritz Kreisler. 
Miss de Sayn gave some half dozen 
Kreisler violin solos, and the Quartet in 
A minor received its first performance. 
Sings Old Songs 

Donna Ortensia gave a splendid song 
recital in the Mayflower Hotel on 
March 16 before a large audience. 
Mildred Kalb Schulze was at the piano. 
The program included four songs of 
Orleans of the eighteenth century, ar- 
ranged by Fontenailles, two songs by 
Respighi dedicated to Donna Ortensia, 
and a large number of folk songs which 
were extremely interesting. 

Weyland Echols, tenor, and Elsa 
Louise Raner, violinist, gave a refresh- 
ing recital in the home of Mrs. Dimock 
on the afternoon of March 23 for the 
benefit of Wyeth House. Elizabeth 
Gardner Coombs was the accompanist 
for Mr. Echols, and Marie C. Hansen 
accompanied Miss Raner, 

Dorothy DeMutn Watson. 


ALEXANDRE TCHEREPNINE 


is held to be a very uncommon personality of the concert stage. 
He is invited often by the leading orchestral bodies to appear in 
the capacity of pianist when his concertos and symphonic composi- 
tions are performed by them. He has written so well and so ex- 
tensively for ensemble combinations that at many concerts, and 

most of the important festivals he is featured along with 
Quite recently his first opera “OL 
OL” was performed and acclaimed at the Deutsches 
Nationalstheatre in Weimar. 
nine is not alone a pianist, but, as a composer-pianist he 
has something definite to say. 


which was enormous and dynamic.”—(Berlin Allgemeine 
Musikzeitung.) 


In other words Tchérep- 


“He gave an impression 


Tcherepnine comes to America season 1928-29 for a first 
extended tour. 
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S-KE-NON-TON 


RUNNING DEER OF THE MOHAWK TRIBE, THE BEAR CLAN 
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DURING THE PAST 
YEAR ANY ARTISTS 
PRESENTED BY YOU 
MADE SUCH A SHOW- 
ING, THEY ARE—CLASS 
A... . RE-ENGAGE 
THEM. IF THEY DID 
NOT,— 


ENGAGE 





BARITONE 
EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION—CATHARINE A. BAMMAN, 50 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 


MINNEAPOLIS— Morning Tribune 


If the other meetings of the Thursday Musical prove in any degree comparable to the 
first program of the season presented yesterday by Os-ke-non-ton, then this organiza- 
tion will have reason to congratulate itself. Not only was the matter of decided impor- 
tance, but the medea of presentation was equally impressive, for this Indian has a noble 
voice of great range that he knows how to use with tremendous effect. It was a fine 
program, beautifully rendered, and one that will be hard for the average musician to 
five up to in subsequent programs. 


P ROVIDENCE— Journal 


It was an event distinctly greater in moment than the playing of any orchestra, how- 
ever distinguished, or the singing of any diva, for no matter what price. This singer, 
a very unusual baritone, sang songs that ranged from light lovesome temper to others 
of the most intense religious emotion. In his singing he revealed great power matched 
with intense sympathy for his subject. He revealed also a keen sense of humor. He 
a a a rhythm and a tempo that would make Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra sick 
with envy. 


TORONTO— Svar 


He is a genuine artist of the best concert hafl quality and his personality is even more 
remarkable than his rich and tender baritone voice. He showed astonishing ability to 
get on intimate terms with his audience, and to inspire them with affection as well as 
admiration. He was a real sensation and created tremendous enthusiasm. 


ELKHART *—T ruth P 


Applause which did not cease until he had reappeared several times after each group 
of songs testified to the audience’s real appreciation. The Indian’s personality—he was 
dignity itself when the occasion deman and jovial or merry at other times—kept him 
on friendly terms with his audience. Os-ke-non-ton has nothing of the frigid formality 
which many singers effect. He enjoyed himself as much as anybody, and didn’t mind 
showing that he was in it heart and soul, 


RALEIGH— Times 


It certainly was delightful, entertaining and educational. It was enjoyed by a large 
audience which listened breathlessly. s-ke-non-ton is more than a baritone; he is a 
big, handsome Indian with a striking and delightful personality and culture. 


Most effective was the second part of his program when Os-ke-non-ton sang the primi- 
tive songs of his race with tom-tom, gourds, rattles or other primitive accompaniment. 
In the background was and when in the course of his songs he let forth a 
war-whoop or two, it was strikingly effective. 


TUSCON— Citizen 


The large audience was enthralled by the realistic beauty. Indian music in its proper 
setting, with Os-ke-non-ton for its e ent, takes on an added interest that challenges 
attention. His rich, resonant voice with its pronounced sympathetic quality is elling. 
In his primitive songs, explained in detail, he drew the audience to him and held it 
to sway at his will. Hundreds in the audience ered after the program to mect 
Os-ke-non-ton and have a closer glimpse of the beautiful stage setting. 


BATTLE CREEK *—Fnguirer 


The last concert of the Civic Music Association was most unusual in every respect, 
presenting as it did an extraordinary singer in an unusual program. Os-ke-non-ton 
exhibited a baritone voice of fine quality and a dramatic interpretation of the Indian 
songs which composed his program, interesting, educational and pleasing. He showed 
excellent taste in building his program entirely of Indian music. 


OTTAWA, ILL.*—Republican 


Os-ke-non-ton entertained the Civic Music Association with a highly effective, unique 
ay sy ae a demonstration of Indian tribal songs, the charm of which lay not alone 
m this singer’s finely cultivated baritone voice, but also in the singing of those songs 
as they would be heard in the tribal camps. Although the program might be classed 
asa ey program, it was, as a matter of fact, an artistic display of an exceptional, 
naturally beautiful baritone voice. His charm, contagious humor and witty descriptions 
won the audience promptly and completely. 


*SOME OF THE CONCERTS GIVEN FOR THE CIVIC MUSIC ASSOCIATIONS 
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Opera Studied 
in Long Beach 


Addresses Cover Wide 
Range of Topics 


Lonc Beacu, Cat., April 18.—A 
reading of the opera Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana by Mrs. O. G. Hinshaw, consti- 
tuted the program for the Woman's 
Music Club, March 28. Soloists illus- 
trating the work were Constancia Weis- 
gerber, Mrs. W. R. Wright, Robert 
Edmunds, Rolla Alford. Mrs. Joseph 
Maltby accompanied. A trio of violin, 





ALEXANDRE GAVRILOV 


OF THE 
GAVRILOV BALLET MODERNE WHICH 
THEATRE, 


OPENED AT THE GALLO 
NEW YORK, APRIL 9 


‘cello and piano played the Intermezzo. 
Piano and contralto solos by Lois Cook 
and Mrs. E. E. Tincher preceded the 
opera. 

The opera analyzed by Dr. Frank 
Nagel, for the Opera Reading Club, 
April 5, was Die Meistersinger. Solo- 
ists were Louis Courcil, Ivan Edwards, 
Nelle Gothold, Pinery Selby and Mary 
300th. Election of officers took place 
at this meeting, Mrs. Elmer Tucker be- 
ing re-elected president. 


Lecture Given 


Mrs. Allen B. Minot spoke on 
America’s Progress in Music before the 
Woman’s City Club, March 30. The 
program of March 23, was given by 
Constancia Weisgerber, Mrs. James 
Savery, Myranna R. Cox, J. Oliver 
Brison, Harold Dick, Elizabeth O’Neil 
and Mrs. Bryson. 

James Murray, baritone, sang for the 
Ebell Club, April 2. On the same pro- 
gram, Bathie Stewart, of New Zealand, 
gave Maori folk-songs and dances in 
costume. Margaret Miller accompanied. 

Louise D’Artel, contralto, gave a lec- 
ture March 18, on the Correlation of 
Music and Color. 

The Tone Poem was the topic dis- 
cussed by the study section of the Wom- 
an’s Music Club, April 4, with Ethel 
Willard Putnam as leader. Soloists 
were Mrs. C. C. Henry, soprano; Mrs. 
W. E. Wright, contralto; Edna Schin- 
nerer and Mrs. R. C, Cutting, pianist, 
Mrs. Allen K. Chase, violinist. 





GIVES SACRED LIST 

MANCHESTER, Conn., April 18.—The 
G Clef Glee Club of forty-five mem- 
bers gave a sacred concert in the Swed- 
ish Lutheran Church recently, assisted 
by Eleanor Willard, soprano soloist of 
the South Methodist Church. The con- 
cert was under the direction of Helge 
E. Pearson, who played the organ. 

W. E. C. 


Bauer Greeted 
in Portland 


Coast Musicians Give 
Co-operative Events 


PortLanp, Ore., April 18.—Harold 
Bauer played in the Auditorium on 
March 26. Interpretations of early 
classics, the Brahms Sonata in F minor 
and modern compositions bore the stamp 
of the master pianist’s art. Steers and 
Coman managed the concert. 

Coast Musicians presented Vera Bar- 
stow, Los Angeles violinist, and Arthur 
Johnson, Portland tenor, with Edgar 
E. Coursen and May Van Dyke as ac- 
companists, on March 26. Maude Red- 
mond Torrey, Sacramento soprano, with 
May Van Dyke at the piano, and 
Beatrice Barlow Dierke, pianist, ap- 
peared on March 30. These programs 
displayed exceptional musicianship. The 
plan of Coast Musicians is to bring to- 
gether musicians from the Pacific Coast 
states in public recitals. 

Milan Lusk, violinist, accompanied by 
J. Hutchison, was heard in a Chloe 
Nero series event. 


Pinafore Presented 


A creditable performance of Pinafore 
was given by the Oregon State College 
Glee and Madrigal Clubs, directed by 
Paul Petri and accompanied by the col- 
lege orchestra. The rdles were sung by 
Marion Weatherford, Don Harris, Wil- 
liam Hatfield, David Steel, Ray Kalk- 
warf, Wallace Trau, Flora McCoy, 
Doris Zimmerman and Ted Roy. 

Meier and Frank’s department store 
presented Louise Van Ogle of Seattle 
in “opera teas”—reviews of The Snow 
Maiden and Resurrection. 

The Lady of Shalott, a cantata, and 
miscellaneous selections were features 
in a municipal program given by the 
Ladies’ Triad Chorus. The choir was 
led by Catherine Covach Frederich. 
Taking part also were Edgar Gason, 
tenor; Helen Martin, harpist, and Henri 
Arcand, pianist. 

Students of Anna D. Campbell, Frida 
Stjerna, Kate Dell Marden, Franck and 
Beatrice Eichenlaub have given recitals, 
and Rose Coursen Reed’s Treble Clef 
Club has been heard. 

JouceLyn FouLkes. 





WINNIPEG CONCERTS 


Holst Music and Folk 
Songs Presented 


Winnipec, April 18.—The Associa- 
tion of Canadian Clubs, in co-operation 
with the National Museum of Canada 
and the Toronto Conservatory of Music, 
recently presented Jeanne Dusseau, so- 
prano, in songs of Old Canada, in Cen- 
tral Church. The program also included 
three Indian songs. Gwendolyn Wil- 
liams was the accompanist. 

The Women’s Musical Club Choir, 
under the direction of Burton L. Kurth, 
gave a fine performance of Holst’s 
Hecuba’s Lament in the Fort Garry 
Hotel concert hall. Edna Sutherland 
gave a talk about the work, and Mrs. 
Burton L. Kurth, Mrs. John Flanders, 
Anna Moncrieff Hovey and Mrs. W. H. 
Hovey participated. 

Ronald W. Gibson gave an organ re- 
cital in St. John’s Cathedral on a Sun- 
day evening under the auspices of the 
Canadian College of Organists, Winni- 
peg Centre. 

M. M. 





KAPPEL WILL RETURN 


Gertrude Kappel, whose début with 
the Metropolitan Opera was made as 
Isolde, has been re-engaged by the 
company for next season. She will 
also make her first American concert 
tour from Nov. 15 to Dec. 15, under 
Concert Management Arthur Judson. 
On her arrival in Europe, Mme. Kappel 
will sing leading roles in the Munich 
and Vienna festivals. 
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RUSSIAN CONDUCTOR TO .MAKE )&BUT 

Jacques Gershokeowitsch, Russian conductor, whose début in New York 
with eighty members of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra will take 
place April 26 in Town Hall, is a laureate of the Petrograd Conservatory, 
where he studied music under Rimsky-Korsakoff, Glazounoff and Tchere- 
phine. Upon being graduated from this institution with high honors and 
winning the Schubert prize, Mr. Gershokowitsch went abroad and completed 
his studies, as conductor, under Nikisch. Returning to Russia he conducted 
one of the largest orchestras in Siberia and made an extensive tour cover- 
ing the most important cities from Irkutsk to Vladivostok. Before coming 
to this country he was conductor of the Symphony Orchestra in Tokio. 
On several occasions he has conducted in Portland and San Francisco. 

The program of the coming concert comprises the Fourth Symphony of 
Tchaikovsky, the Night on Bald Mountain by Moussorgsky, symphonic poem 
Steuka Razin by Glazounoff and the first performance of fragment from the 
ballet, A Soul of a Harp, by Arshalokoff, young Russian composer whose 
Chinese opera Kwau Yiu was produced by the Neighborhood Playhouse in 
New York. 

Joseph Yasser, the soloist, will play for the first time his own organ and 
orchestra arrangement of Liszt’s variations on the medieval chant Dies Irae 
commonly known under the title of Totentanz. Mr. Yasser, who was for- 
merly the head of the organ department at Moscow Conservatory, has been 
heard times in New York as recitalist at the Wanamaker Auditorium, and 
this season as soloist at the League of Composers’ opening concert conducted 
by Willem Mengelberg. 

















Eastman School 
of Music 


of the 


University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Acting-Director of the Summer Session 
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SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 25—JULY 28, 1928 


All departments of the School in session with 
Members of the Regular Faculty in Charge, 
including the following Teachers in 
the Collegiate Courses: 





Theory—Edward Royce 


Piano—Max Landow, Ashley Pettis, Edgar Rose, Ray- 
mond Wilson 


Voice—T. Austin-Ball, Mrs. Jeanne Woolford 
Organ—Harold Gleason 

Violin—Samuel Belov, Miss Effie Knauss, Gerald Kunz 
Violoncello—Paul Kefer 


Public School Music—Sherman Clute, Charles H. 
Miller, Karl Van Hoesen 


Piano Class Teaching—Miss Hazel Kinscella 
Voice Class Teaching—Frederick H. Haywood 
Music Appreciation—Mrs. Agnes Fryberger 


Motion Picture Organ—Robert Berentsen, Harold O. 
Smith 


» 





Dormitories for Women 
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For catalogue and information address: 
ARTHUR SEE, Secretary Eastman School of Music 
Rochester, New York 
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Setting Sail 


On 


Various Progects 


P. & A. Photos — sail on . 
CHALIAPIN GREETED AT THE FLOWER HOSPITAL, FOR Metropolitan Photo Service 
WHICH HE RECENTLY GAVE A BENEFIT PERFORMANCE VLADIMIR SHAVITCH, SYRACUSE CONDUCTOR, 
OF BORIS SAILING FOR MOSCOW, WHERE HE WILL 

CONDUCT AMERICAN COMPOSITIONS 


D 


ced 


International Newsreel : Canadian Pacific Railway 
HALLIE STILES, OF THE PARIS OPERA COMIQUE, BYTOWN TROUBADOURS, WHO WILL BE A FEATURE OF THE CANADIAN FOLKSONG AND 
ARRIVING HOME ON THE SS. FRANCE HANDICRAFT FESTIVAL IN QUEBEC, MAY 24-28 
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Opera goers who have heard woes. 


Florence Easton 
and another, and yet another, 
always with absolute command, al- 
ways satisfactorily and many times 
much more than that, may have 
wondered just what is the range of 
the Metropolitan soprano’s versa- 
tility. 

“How many roles has she sung?” is 
the question often asked. 

The answer is forthcoming. for Mme. 
Easton and her husband, Francis Mac- 
lennan, prepared a list of the soprano’s 
accomplishments for Musica AMERICA, 
and the result is an amazing and com- 
prehensive score. , 

Mme. Easton has sung eighty-eight 
roles in grand opera, and has even 
more in her répertoire which have not 
yet been sung. Fifteen of those per- 
formed have been sung in two lan- 
guages, while four, the ever-popular 
heroines of Madame Butterfly, Faust, 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci have 
been sung in three languages, Italian, 
English and German. 


Butterfly 3O Times 


Mme. Easton holds what is probably 
a world’s record for performances of 
Butterfly, which she has sung more than 
300 times in many countries. 

“Butterfly is hard to sing,” confessed 
Mme. Easton. “It is a most difficult 
role to make up for, in the first place, 
for the almond ¢yes are apt to be horri- 
bly distorted when one sings. Then 
for an American to attempt to look 
Japanese—it is impossible! There are 
also difficulties in getting up and down 
on one’s knees, and the falls are appal- 
ling. Many times I have not been able 
to pick myself up from the stage after 
a performance because I was so ex- 
hausted and, yes, bruised from sudden 
contact with the floor.” 

“What other roles do you have special 
likes and dislikes for?” she was asked. 

“Tsolde, of course, is one of the great- 
est,” she replied. “Then I love to do 
Tosca, and Fiora in the Love of the 
Three Kings, and I am very fond of 
dear old Marguerite in Faust. Aida and 
Nedda are two young ladies over whom 
I cannot wax so enthusiastic, and as 
for Selika in Africana, was there ever 
anyone more stupid?” 

The Marschallin in Rosenkavalier is 
one of Mme. Easton’s favorites, a rdle 
which she portrays inimitably, though 
her first experience in this opera was 
as Sophie. 


About Aelfrida 


“Then there is Aelfrida in The King’s 
Henchman,” continued the soprano. 

“She is a much maligned woman. It 
is really not her fault; she is only a 
tool, and behaves as many women would 
in the same circumstances. In the orig- 
inal story she was not half so bad; it 
was the King who was the villain. She 
is hard to sing, because so much of the 
stage business has to be manufactured, 
and because there is so little sympathy 
for her.” 

Mme. Easton's adaptibility and facil- 
ity for learning on such a comprehensive 
scale have naturally brought her into 
great demand in emergencies at the 
opera house, when she has been called 
on at the last moment to sing. 

“This has its disadvantages, as you 
can easily see,” she sighed. “A soprano 
who can only sing five roles, for ex- 
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am to sing,” she added. “It is a light 
meal, too. Then after the performance 
I allow myself a steak and some toast— 


| no potatoes or starchy food.” 


An hour and a half is the time which 


+; Mme. Easton finds necessary to spend 
| in the opera house before a performance. 
| This is to insure time for making up, 


as the paint will not always go on 
straight the first attempt. Then the 


=. right wig must be secured, as this is a 











FLORENCE EASTON AS ZLFREDA 
ample, will never be called on for any 
more, and those five will be specially 
billed for her to sing. But a good 
star knows her value to her manage- 
ment, and since knowledge of many 
roles is one of my chief assets, it is 
on that I concentrate.” 

“Do you never forget any of these 
multiple accomplishments ?” 

“Sometimes,” the versatile singer ad- 
mitted, “I have a tendency to forget the 
words I am singing. The music and 
the stage business never escape me, and 
I go on singing and acting, but the 
words just aren’t there. 

“You see, I play the piano for myself, 
and in that way I can learn much by 
myself. I learned one role in six les- 
sons with Maestro Serafin and by sup- 
plementary study at home. It is a great 
help.” 


Are Like Children 


Mme. Easton discourses interestingly 
on the subject of the care which a sing- 
er must take to keep in condition. 

“Few people realize,” she declared, 
“the strain under which an opera singer 
is placed. Opera takes a great deal 
out of one, physically and spiritually. 
Singers are just like children—they 
must be happy or their voices and, con- 
sequently their entire lives and careers 
will suffer. 

“I was much intrigued by a recent 
article which told of the reason most 
singers are fat. Tone cannot be pro- 
duced easily if the throat muscles are 
tense, and the same relaxation must ex- 
tend to the other muscles of the body. 
That is why we cannot take much exer- 
cise. And we have to eat! 

“The fat, you see, is the resinator of 
the voice, and a good chest development 
is also necessary.” 

Mme. Easton explained that she spent 
the day of a performance in bed, and 
the day before and after, if possible. 
The danger of strain to the vocal chords 
comes when they are tired, after a 
strenuous performance. 

“T eat at three o'clock on the day I 
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i very important detail. 


Mme. Easton 
declares that she no longer minds the 
discomfort of wigs—she has not used 


| her own hair for many years, since it is 


now bobbed. 


| Enjoys Bridge 


It is easy to see, by contemplating this 


® rigorous schedule, that the prima donna 
», has little time to herself. 
4) the theatre draw her rarely, as she pre- 


Concerts and 


fers, on the evenings she is free, to play 
a quiet game of bridge with intimate 


» friends. 


’ 


“And, do you know,” she laughed, “I 


» love to experiment in the kitchen, and 


my husband will vouch for the fact 


| that I am not at all a bad cook. 


_ “Another thing I dote on is design- 
ing decorations for the house, and even 


5 making them myself—curtains and pil- 
} lows and such.” 


Examples of the singer’s creative abil- 


“ity in that field were at hand in the 


attractive room in which she sat. And 
here are the examples of her art in her 
better-known career: 


WHAT THE ROLES ARE 

_ Senta, Flying Dutchman: Elsa, Lohengrin; 
Elisabeth, Shepherd Boy, Tannhauser; Isolde, 
Tristan and Isolde; Freia, Rhinegold; Briinn- 
hilde, Sieglinde, Ortlinde, Gerhilde, Die Wal- 


kiire, Britiennhilde, Woodbird, Siegfried, 
Gutrune, Gotterdiammerung; Eva, Die Meis- 
tersinger; Kundry, Parsifal; by Wagner. 


Gilda, Rigoletto; Aida, Aida; Desdemona, 
Otello; Violetta, Traviata; Leonora, Inez, 
Trovatore; by Verdi. 

Electra, Fifth Maid, Electra; 
Salome; Dryade, Ariadne: 
Sophie, Rosenkavalier ; 

Mimi, Musetta, La Bohéme; Tosca, Tosca; 
Turandot, Turandot; Minnie, Girl of the 
Golden West; Lauretta, Gianni Schicci; Cio 
Cio San, Madame Butterfly; by Puccini. 

Fiorfiligia, Cos{ fan tutte; Pamina, First 
Boy, Magic Flute; by Mozart. 


Salome, 
Marschallin, 
by Richard Strauss. 


Marguerite, Faust; Stephano, Romeo and 
Juliet; by Gounod. 
Santuzza, Lola, Cavalleria Rusticana; 


Lodeletto, Lodeletto; by Mascagni. 


Kate, Taming of the Shrew; by Goetz. 
Martha, Evangelemann; by Kienzl. 
Floretta, Donna Diana; by Janecek 
Mytocle, Toten Augen; by D’Albert. 
Valentine, Hugenotten; Bertha, Le Pro- 
phéte; by Meyerbeer. 

Marguerite, Helena, Mefistofele; by Boito. 
Carmen, Micaela, Frasquita, Carmen; by 


Bizet. 
Aelfrida, King’s Henchman; by Taylor. 
Temple Dancer, Temple Dancer; by Hugo. 


Marie, Daughter of the Regiment; by 
Donizetti. 

Maid, Maid Mistress; by Pergolesi. 

Arline, Bohemian Girl; by Balfe. 

Maritana, Maritana; by Wallace. 

Ann Craigen, Lily of Killarney; by Bene- 
dict. 

Cefriydfa, Cefriydfa; by Parry 

Beatrice, The Angelus; by Naylor 

Fidelio, Fidelio; by Beethoven. 

Rezia, Oberon; by Weber 

Elisabeth, St. Elisabeth; by Liszt. 

Fedora, Fedora; Maddelena, Andrea 
Chenier; by Giordano. 

Zaza, Zaza; Nedda, Pagliacci; by Leon- 
cavallo. 

Gioconda, Gioconda; by Ponchielli. 

Ah Joe, L’Oracolo; by Leoni. 

Susanne, Secret of Susanne; Maliella, 
Tewels of the Madonna; by Wolf-Ferrari. 

Mother, Amo Maternelle, Blue Bird; by 
Wolff. 

Rachel, La Juive; by Halévy. 

Soprano role in Habanera; by Matarra. 

Elsa, Versiegilt; by Blech. 

Anna, Merry Wives of Windsor; by 
Nicolai. ; 
Queen, Queen of Sheba; Pedila, Winter’s 
Tale; by Goldmark. 

Fiora, L’Amore dei Trei Re; by Monte- 


mezzi. 
Mignon, Mignon; by Thomas 
Soprano role, Don Quichotte by Massenet. 
Marie. Die Ferne Klang; by Korngold. 
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Rocuester, MINN., April 
Echaniz, pianist, appeared 


New York String Quartet in the last 
concert of the season given by the Civic 
Music Association. L. H. 
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White Plains 
Makes Ready 


Westchester Programs 
Now Tabulated 


Warre Prains, N. Y., April 18— 
The Westchester Choral Society’s 
spring festival will be held in the White 
Plains Armory on the nights of May 
17, 18 and 19. Twenty choral units, 
representing thirty-five communities, 
will participate. 

Mendelssohn’s Elijah will be sung the 
first night with Ruth Rodgers, Marjorie 
Nash, Fred Patton, Dorma Lee, and 
Robert Elwyn as soloists. Also taking 
part will be the New York Symphony, 
under the direction of Albert Stoessel. 


Mero Is Booked 


On the second night, Yolando Mér6é 
will be the soloist. She will be heard in 
piano numbers with the New York 
Symphony. A special feature of this 
program is to be the appearance of 
winning choruses from the competitive 
program of 1927. They are: the Larch- 
mont Choral Society, F. Colwell Conk- 
lin, director; the St. John’s Choir of 
Yonkers, under Clifford E. Dinsmore; 
Contemporary Singers of White Plains, 
Caroline Beeson Fry, conductor; the 
Male Glee Club of Yonkers, directed 
by C. E. Dinsmore; and the Mount 
Vernon Choral Society under the di- 
rection of Edgar Fowleston. These 
choral units will be combined in one 
chorus in a miscellaneous program. 

Anna Case will be the soprano solo- 
ist on the last night of the festival. 
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To all who are interested in 
music and its progress— 


Musical America 


is a source of information and 

inspiration as you have found 

from your reading of this issue. 
USE THE COUPON 
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HICAGO, April 18.—The Chicago 
+ Symphony Orchestra, Frederick 
Stock conducting; Alfred Wallenstein, 
‘cello soloist; Orchestra Hall, March 


30 and 31. The program: 

Suite, No. 4, D major.......++e+++4- Bach 
Symphonic Poem, Jurgen....... seees Taylor 
(First Performance in Chicago) 
Chamber Music, No. 3, for cello and ~ 
and ten solo instruments....... Hindemith 
(First Performance in Chicago) 


Cello Concerto Op. 80.......++. Schoenefeld 
(First Performance) 
Selections, Act III, Die Meistersinger 
cboboscedtheceenes centeceseeees Wagner 


Not unrelated to a sermon was this 
program of Mr. Stock’s, which took 
Bach for its text, exposed without com- 
ment the sinfulness of youth, and con- 
cluded with Wagner, as it were the 
quod erat demonstrandum of a proposi- 
tion by Spengler. 


Received Main Attention 


But sin is not without its allure, for 
all that the preachers have said on the 
subject, and if it was Bach and Wagner 
that we retained in our memories and 
to whom we will ever return for good 
counsel, it was Taylor, Hindemith and 
Schoenefeld who usurped our main en- 
ergies of attention. 

Somewhat tardily we made the ac- 
quaintance of Jurgen, which may have 
been conceived in sin (consult the rec- 
ords of the Society for the Supression 
of Vice) but lives in righteousness. 
Not self-righteousness, however, for 
many was the gleam and twinkle that 
escaped from the turn of a phrase and 
informed us that here is music that is 
witty and wise, and aware of the fact 
that life and beauty consist of both one 
thing and another. 

Not entirely possessing the same 
knowledge was Hindemith’s Chamber 
Music which the wunconquerable Mr. 
Wallenstein and ten associates churned 
into more or less edible matter. Mr. 
Hindemith possesses a most undeniable 
singleness of purpose. Everything 
comes off apparently just the way he 
planned it. According to his designs 
there is seemingly not a note too few 
or too many. But we do not believe 
that it was this methodical ordered sort 
of naughtiness that led men to spell Sin 
with an upper-case S. 


Sweetening the Broth 


Perhaps, though, Mr. Wallenstein did 
not feel that way, for he was much 
less shame-faced over the concerto 
which Henry Schoenefeld dedicated to 
him. But it was really a case of six 
of one and a half dozen of the other, 
for where Hindemith forgot to sweeten 
his broth, Schoenefeld upset the whole 
sugar bowl in his and made no effort to 
strain before serving. As if to cut 
our cloyed palates, Mr. Stock contribut- 
ed a cadenza that was the best tasting 
part of the whole course. 

The virtues which were dragged into 
this sermon were well expounded. Bach 
was quoted with adequate dignity and 
correctness, and Wagner, if not quite so 
scrupulously handled, nevertheless had 
the right moral tone. 


Paderewski Returns 


Two weeks after his first recital of 
the season, Paderewski returned to the 
Auditorium on March 31, to play again 
to a crowded assembly. His program 
was entirely Chopin, and his mood 
found him suited to that most elusive 
of tasks. The program centered around 
the B flat minor Sonata, and among 
shorter numbers included the F minor 
Fantasia, the C+sharp minor Scherzo, 
and the F minor Ballade. The audience 
received his offerings breathlessly and 
remained for the usual generous dis- 
pensation of encores. 

Arthur Ranous, baritone, gave a re- 
cital in Lyon and Healy Hall on March 
29, accompanied by Calvin F. Lampert. 
Mr. Ranous owns a voice that has both 
power and mellowness. His singing 
method is marked by sound artistic 
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judgment, and is given particular dis- 
tinction by his gratefully clear enuncia- 
tion. In addition to songs of Wolf, 
Schumann and Strauss he brought 
forward a fine collection of American 


works by Taylor, Carpenter, Barnett 
and Griffes. 
Ella Spravka, pianist, and Boza 


Oumiroff, baritone, presented a lecture- 
recital on The Music of Bohemia at the 
Cordon Club on April 1. Characteris- 
tics of this little known music were 
clearly presented, and many examples 
given of both the folk music and the 
art music of the nation. The audience 
was large and appreciative. 
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IRENE PAVLOSKA, CHICAGO OPERA 
MEZZO-SOPRANO 


Irene Pavloska, mezzo-soprano, and 
Nina Mesirow Minchin, pianist, gave a 
joint recital in the Playhouse on April 
1. Miss Pavloska’s versatility has lon 
been known to her Chicago public, an 
her command of the recitalists’s art as 
displayed at this time was no surprise. 
The same qualities of vivacity and 
clearness of definition which character- 
ize her work on the operatic stage were 
present in her singing of an agreeably 
chosen program. Included was an ex- 
cellent song, Braune Augen, by a Chi- 
cago composer, George Shapiro. 

Mrs. Minchin gave the first local 
hearing of some of Godowsky’s recent 
Bach transcriptions, playing a Sara- 
bande and Bourree from the B minor 
violin Sonata with sturdy rhythm and 
solid technical command. Her Chopin 
was likewise technically competent and 
included many graceful details of con- 
ception and a consistently good tone. 


A Concert Onegin 

The Womans Symphony Orchestra 
of Chicago, Ethel Leginska conducting ; 
Rosa Linda, piano soloist; Goodman 


Theater, April 1. The program: 
Overture, Russlan and Ludmila...... Glinka 
Concerto for piano and orchestra..Stravinsky 
(First performance in Chicago) 
La Grand Paque Russe 
(The Russian Easter)....Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Dance des Bouffons 
nes peseaceh Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Tchaikovsky 


ollowed by 
Eugene Onegin...... Opera by 
(in concert form) 

After several concerts in which the 
high standards of the opening of the 
series were permtited to lapse, Miss 
Leginska and her forces rewon all their 
former glory and more, too, in this en- 
tirely Russian program. 

As if it were not enough to play con- 
ventional music in a most inspiriting 
fashion, they made us acquainted with 
Stravinsky’s piano concerto in a per- 
formance that, as far as our ears could 
discover at a first hearing, did that 
questionable work full justice. The 
highest praise must be accorded to 
fifteen year old Rosa Linda for her 
masterly playing of the perplexing solo 
part. She handled its cacophonies and 
its tangled rhythms with a steady hand 


www By ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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New Works Gains ATTENTION IN CuHIcaco 


PO Me 


and head, and an enthusiasm that won 
her an ovation from the large audience. 
Surely there can be no limits to the 
possibilities of a pianist who can enjoy 
Stravinsky at fifteen, 

Extreme brilliance and sharp con- 
trasts marked the playing of the purely 
orchestral numbers. Although it 
dragged out the program to untoward 
lengths, Miss Leginska’s presentation of 
the lush melodies and brilliant orches- 
tral interludes of Tchaikovsky’s prac- 
tically unknown Eugene Onegin was of 
considerable interest. Almost uniform- 
ly worthy of commendation was the 
work of the soloists who took part in 
the abbreviation: Ruth Blank, soprano; 
Virginia Auyer, contralto; Rollin 
Pease, baritone; Arthur Phillips, tenor ; 
and George Weber, bass. 


Diva Aids Church Fund 


Ernestine Schumann Heink bade fare- 
well to Chicago not in a great concert 
hall to an audience of cheering thou- 
sands, but in a recital on April 1 in one 
of the city’s smaller and poorer Catholic 
churches, that of St. James at Twenty- 
Ninth Street and Wabash Avenue, to 
which she donated proceeds that were 
reported to amount to nearly $10,000. 
Her program consisted mostly of those 
songs of religion and mother love with 
which her name has been associated for 
sO many years, such as Bach’s My 
Heart Ever Faithful, Schubert’s Die 
Allmacht, Bizet’s Agnus Dei and others. 
Florence Hardeman, violinist, assisted, 
and Katherine Hoffman was at the 
piano. 

The Ferell Symphony Orchestra, an 
organization of young colored musicians, 
gave a concert in Kimball Hall on April 
1, under the direction of Harrison 
Ferell. 

Loyola University Choral Society, 
gave its first concert in Kimball Hall on 
April 1, under the direction of Graciano 
Salvador. A balanced and musically in- 
telligent ensemble was disclosed in 
several part songs and Maunder’s can- 
tata, Olivet to Calvary. 


Play Church Windows 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Frederick Stock conducting; Barre 
Hill, baritone, and Leo Sowerby, or- 
ganist, soloists; Orchestra Hall, April 
6 and 7. The program: 

Overture, The Russian Easter 
Rimsky - Korsakoft 
Church Windows Respighi 
(First formance in Chicago) 

Psalm CX » for baritone and orchestra 
DeLamarter 

Medieval Poem, for Organ and Orchestra 
Sowerby 


Act III, Parsifal........ Wagner 


Selections 


Good Friday Spell 
Transformation Scene 
Glorification 


LEO SOWERBY, COMPOSER OF 
MEDIEVAL POEM 


Pee 


Very solemn and very much of one 
sort was Mr. Stock’s Easter program. 
It gave rise, as perhaps it was intended 
to, to reflections on the nature of the 
expression of religious sentiment in 
music. Here was a varied list of com- 
posers, ranging from acknowledged 
genius to great talent, all tending 
toward a similar mode of expressing 
religious feeling. It was almost as if 
individuality stopped short at_ the 
threshold of the infinite; as if Babel 
were forgotten and all men spoke a 
common tongue on this one subject. 


The Old and New 


It was interesting to note that 
Sowerby and DeLamarter, composers 
of the New World—Chicago, IIl., to 
be exact—departed furthest from age 
old tradition in treating their themes, 
yet were not able entirely to avoid 
traces of the two main styles of re- 
ligious music, the Gregorian and the 
Lutheran. 

Sowerby’s Medieval Poem, inspired 
by a hymn of the St. James Liturgy, 
Let All Mortal Flesh Keep Silence, was 
played at these concerts last season, 
and on repetition again impressed by its 
mastery of difficult mood and its sus- 
tained atmosphere of mysticism. The 
composer was at the organ, and with 
Mr. Stock’s co-operation carried his 
work to a popular success. 

Eric DeLamarter’s setting of Psalm 
CXLIV was likewise interesting for 
the new paths it searched out. The 
composer conducted and the baritone 
solo was brilliantly sung by Barre Hill, 
a young man whose rich voice and alert 
style seem to destine him for fame. 

The gentlemen of the Old World 
whose music was played contented 
themselves more with the conventional 
modes of religious expression. Re- 
spighi’s Church Windows, while bril- 
liantly set in its orchestral frame, re- 
lied solely upon the Gregorian manner, 
as did Rimsky-Korsakoff’s colorful 
painting of The Russian Easter. Rich- 
ard Wagner’s Parsifal, intended, as 
all the world knows, to be the epitome 
of something or other in the religious 
line, evaded the staple ingredients of 
the type no more than did its afore- 
mentioned successors. 


American Faust 


Following its first half-week of per- 
formances of Faust with similar length 
terms of Madame Butterfly and The 
Marriage of Figaro, the American 
Opera Company continued its en- 
lightening and increasingly prosperous 
way at the Studebaker Theatre. These 
eager, gifted Americans have brought 
more than intelligibility to the opera 
stage. They have also brought intelli- 
gence, which, stupefied by the endless 
procession of Trovatores, Traviatas and 
Lindas across our Auditorium stage, 
we had begun to think was basically 
inimical to the operatic form. It is a 
new and priceless experience to under- 
stand clearly every line, to be able to 
trace its reflection in the score, to see 
detail of the action elucidated with a 
sense of style and meaning—in short, 
to see real opera in place of a costume 
song recital. 

In attempting to dispense with the 
star system, Vladimir Rosing has al- 
most instituted an all-star company, for 
it is difficult to single out any especial 
member of the casts, so well does each 
of the young artists attend to the busi- 
ness in hand. Conspicuous in the Chi- 
cago engagement may be mentioned 
Cecile Sherman, whose Cho-Cho-San, 
Marguerite, and Cherubino displayed 
great gifts of versatility; Natalie Hall 
for a youthful and well sung Marguer- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Apollo Choir 
Sings Well 


Composers Are Guests 
in Pittsburgh 


PrrrssurcH, April 18—Under the 
conductorship of Harvey Gaul, the 
Pittsburgh Apollo Male Chorus gave 
an excellent program in Carnegie Music 
Hall on April 5. The program began 
with T. Carl Whitmer’s The Reapers, 
which made a deep impression. Mr. 
Whitmer was in the audience and was 
signaled out for special applause. 

Continuing through works of Stair, 
De Rille, Dvorak and Verdi, together 
with a variety of folk-songs, the chorus 
gave a good account of itself and of its 
leader. 

The special soloist was Henry Cowell, 
the futurist composer-pianist, who per- 
formed a number of his own works. 

Also appearing as soloists were 
George Kirk, Frederick J. Rodgers, 
Alvin Little, William White, Christo- 
pher Renner, Leigh Hunt, Dr. Padraic 
Malone, Elen Glen Campbell, Scotch 
soprano. The accompanists were Fred 
Lotz and Earl Truxell. 

After the concert, the Musicians Club 
entertained Mr. Cowell at the Pitts- 
burgh Athletic Association, where he 
spoke about his compositions. 

Under the direction of Ernest Lunt, 
the Mendelssohn Choir of Pittsburgh 
gave a stirring performance of Bach's 
Passion According to Saint Matthew 
in Carnegie Music Hall, April 3. This 
mighty work always produces a sirong 
effect on local audiences, and this oc- 
casion was no exception. The soloists 
were Ethel Haydn, Grace Leslie, Ar- 
thur Kraft, and Herbert Gould, all of 
whom are favorites here. Earl Mitchell 
was at the organ. 

The choir of Trinity Church pre- 
sented Brahms’ Requiem on April 1. 
Alfred Hamer, director, conducted. 

The Pittsburgh Polyphonic Choir, 
under the direction of Rev. Carlo Ros- 
sini, gave a concert in Carnegie Music 
Hall on March 29, presenting the con- 
ductor’s oratorio, The Son of Man. The 
soloist was Frank Cuthbert, bass. 


Many Recitals 


Dallmeyer Russell, pianist, gave a re- 
cital before the Sharon Music Club, 
Sharon, Pa., March 28, on the occasion 
of the club’s twenty-fifth anniversary. 
Mr. Russell was well received. 

Albert Reeves Norton was heard in 
an organ recital, March 27, presenting 
a program headed by Franck’s Choral 
in E, and containing works by T. Carl 
Whitmer and Harvey Gaul, Pittsburgh 
composers. 

Dr. Charles Heinroth delivered a lec- 
ture on A Great French Symphonist 
(Franck) in Carnegie Music Hall, 
March 31. The talk was illustrated. 


Historical Programs 


Terminating the series of historical 
recitals at the P.M.I. this season, Dall- 
meyer Russell, Helen Machette, Frank 
Kennedy, Charles N. Boyd, William 
Wentzell, and Ralph Federer appeared 
on March 30, presenting among other 
items the Grieg Concerto, Rachmanin- 
offs C minor Concerto, the Franck 
Variations Symphoniques, and a new 
concerto by William Wentzell. 

Viola Mitchell, young Pittsburgh 
violinist now in Europe, has met with 
success there. A cable from Brussels 
speaks of royal approval being given 
her appearance in that city. 
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“Song, to banish dull care,” will be 
the object of the twelfth anniversary of 
the People’s Chorus of New York, 
which gives a program in Carnegie Hall 
Tuesday evening, April 24, under the 
direction of L. Camilieri. The same 
theme, expressed in Cervantes’ Don 
Quixote: “Those who sing frighten 
away their ills,” will be the keynote of 
the address to be given by Olga Samar- 
off, who will be guest of honor. 

Included among the features of the 
evening will be the New York début 
of a California tenor, James Gerard, 
who will sing Cielo e Mar from La 
Gioconda by Ponchielli; and songs by 
Wintter Watts, Herbert Hughes, and 
Walter Golde. 

Mr. Gerard is twenty-eight. He 
studied several years in San Francisco 
with Mackenzie Gordon and Elsie 
Bachrach, and has engaged in much 
professional work on the Coast, singing 
in oratorio and concert and with local 
opera companies. Coming to New York 
a few months ago to study with Mr. 
Golde, he appeared recently at a private 
musicale at the home of Mrs. John 
Henry Hammond. 


Chorus Program 


Offerings of the chorus, which is 
composed of 500 voices from the mem- 
bers of various units of the organiza- 
tion, will include two chorales by Bach; 
excerpts from Handel and from Haydn 
oratorios, and numbers by Elgar, Ru- 
binstein, John Ireland, and Schumann. 
The audience will be invited to join 
in singing a Japanese folk song. 

Since its inception in January, 1916, 
the People’s Chorus has embodied both 
artistic and community ideals; singing 
for the love of singing, and aiding by 
its many programs various civic, pa- 
triotic and charitable causes. Mr. Cami- 
lieri, the founder, has been its capable 
conductor throughout the years of its 
organization. Dr. Henry Van Dyke is 
the honorary chairman; Mrs. Dudley 
Milbank is chairman; L. Brooks Leavitt 
is treasurer; and vice-chairmen are: 
Mrs. John Henry Hammond, Mrs. Wal- 
ter E. Hope, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. 





UNIVERSITY GLEE CLUB 
SINGS IN NEW HAVEN 


New Haven, Conn., April 18—The 
second concert of the season by the Uni- 
versity Glee Club of New Haven, Mark 
Andrews, conductor, was given in 
Woolsey Hall on April 9. The assisting 
artists were Grace Kerns, Horace Smith, 
Charles Kullman and James Schlegel. 
H. Frank Bozyan was at the organ. A 
capacity audience attended. 

The last of five expositions of classi- 
cal and modern music was given in 
Sprague Memorial Hall by Arthur 
Whiting on a recent Monday evening. 
Mr. Whiting was at the piano and was 
assisted by a string quartet. The pro- 
gram contained the Smetana Quartet 
in E minor, and the A major Quintet by 
Dvorak. 

Mr. Bozyan, of the Yale School of 
Music, gave the first of two recitals on 
the Newberry Organ in Woolsey Hall 
on a Sunday afternoon. 

Harry B. Jepson gave the last of his 
series of recitals on a Sunday after- 
noon in Woolsey Hall. The organist 
played two of his own compositions. 

A recital was given by Carl Lohman, 
baritone, assisted by Ralph Linsley at 
the piano, in Sprague Memorial Hall, 
for the benefit of the Faculty a. 
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JAMES GERARD 


Robert Weeks Kelley, Mrs. Skeffing- 
ton S. Norton, Mrs. Carl Schurz Pet- 
rasch, Estelle Whitfield, George Gordon 
Battle, William C. Breed and William 
Jay Schieffelin. The advisory commit- 
tee and patrons and patronesses include 
a roster of names distinguished in the 
music and social world of New York. 
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Heifetz’ Art 


Acclaimed 


Pittsburgh Is Given 
Many Recitals 


PirrspurcH, April 18.—Jascha Heif- 
etz gave a violin recital in Carnegie 
Music Hall on April 10, playing with 
his accustmoed reserve and polish, art- 
istry and austerity. His program con- 
tained numbers by Vitali, Lalo, Ponce- 
Heifetz, Schubert, Debussy, Novacek, 
Chopin, and Sarasate. This, Mr. Heif- 
etz first local appearance in three years, 
attracted a large audience and was wei- 
comed with enthusiasm. Isidor Achron 
was at the piano, and the resident man- 
ager was May Beegle. 

On Sunday evening, April 8, the Con- 
cordia Club presented the Brahms Trio, 
consisting of Ralph Lewando, Joseph 
Derdeyn, and Selmar Jansen; together 
with Romaine Smith Russell, soprano, 
and Viola Byrgerson, contralto. Dall- 
meyer Russell was at the piano. 

Markus Klein, violinist, appeared in 
recital in Carnegie Music Hall, on 
April 1. 

Woman's Club Program 


The Woman’s Club of Sewickley 
Valley gave a program on April 2. 
Christine Haskell, Marie Vierheller, 
Margaret H. Bowman and Amanda 
Vierheller were soloists; and a choir 
of twenty, directed by Arthur Jennings, 
Jr., participated. 

The Columbia University Glee Club, 
under the direction of Walter Henry 
Hall, appeared in Carnegie Music Hall 
on April 9, presenting an attractive pro- 
gram. 

On Easter Sunday, in Trinity Church, 
Alfred Hamer presented Gounod’s 
Gallia and Mendelssohn’s Christus. 

Wm. E. BeNnsSwANGER. 
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Concerts 


(Continued from page 7) 


mer, but of that, more later. 

This program reached its climax, for 
us, in the center, with a superlative 
performance, such as the Boston leader, 
inspired, knows how to give, of the 
first suite which Stravinsky gathered 
together for orchestra from his Fire 
Bird ballet music. In imagination, in 
tonal beauty, in delicacy and sheer fan- 
tasy, there was no lack. 

Mr. Hill’s symphony, in three move- 
ments, is difficult to weigh in any scales 
at first hearing. It is straightforward 
music, clear, fairly smooth and not un- 
melodious; there is no stifling salon at- 
mosphere about it, but rather a fresh- 
ness of the out-of-doors. Definite 
rhythmic feeling marks the first move- 
ment in particular ; the second has grace 
without sentiment; the third, gaiety 
without boisterousness. It may be a 
case of “honi soit qui mal y pense,” but 
to our suspicious ears there was a 
breath of jazz somewhere about, and 
just a slight flavor of several familiar 
modulations which orchestrations of 
“popular” music have adopted and on 
which they have left their stigma. A 
vast audience acclaimed Mr. Hill, who 
appeared on the platform to take his 
bows, and there was also much fervor 
for Mr. Koussevitzky’s undoubtedly 
masterful and thoughtful reading of 
the work, which was dedicated to him. 

The least said about the Beethoven 
the better, perhaps, it suddenly occurs 
to us. We could tabulate, in a neat 
little list, the specific quarrels we had 
with it: over and above all, Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s serene liberties with tempi, 
which made the first movement lose 
dignity, stability and coherence of ut- 
terance; made each note of the second 
movement too much of a joy forever 
and gave to the double bass portion of 
the scherzo a pell-mell effect which 
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muddled its message completely. 
Breadth, in many cases, notably in the 
first movement, was sacrificed to brass; 
nobility to noise. But the audience 
loved it, and great were the ovations 
thereof. 

Q. 





Katherine Bacon 


HE first of four programs celebrat- 

ing the centenary of Schubert’s 
death was given in Town Hall, Easter 
Sunday afternoon, by Katherine Bacon. 
Last year for observance of the Bee- 
thoven centenary Miss Bacon perform- 
ed all that composer’s piano sonatas, so 
large undertakings of this sort have 
come to be expected of her. For this 
opening concert a well assorted pro- 
gram had been mapped out, headed by 
the Fantasie in G, Op. 78, which Schu- 
mann thought to be the most perfect of 
any of Schubert’s work. Erroneously 
termed “fantasie” by its first publisher, 
Tobias Haslinger, this is actually a 
sonata in form. Although the mood is 
earnest, there is that freedom and im- 
provisatory quality, however, which is 
more nearly expressed by the term fan- 
tasie, than the name of a form which 
in the hands of later masters has come 
to imply deliberate scholarship. This 
Schubert work is certainly not a case 
where a form created its material. 

Miss Bacon proceeded with two A 
minor sonatas, Op. 42 and 164, with a 
well contrasted group of impromptus 
between. In these lighter moods, tossed 
off with his singular spontaneity, Schu- 
bert still sounds best. There does not 
seem to be enough variety in his themes 
and handling of them to sustain our in- 
terest in forms which were designed as 
architecture to show the play of light 
and shade. 

Miss Bacon’s performance throughout 
was capable and highly intelligent. 
Her clean phrasing was a pleasure as 
was her simple unaffected manner. The 
audience was unusually large for an 
Easter Sunday afternoon and seemed 
to be at one with Miss Bacon’s admir- 
ation for Schubert. 

M. E. G. 


Dorothy Gordon’s Final 


The third and last of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Concert Hours, which have been 
given by Dorothy Gordon during the 
season, took place in the Bijou Theatre 
on the afternoon of April 3. Her inter- 
esting and varied program managed to 
hold the interest of the audience of 
juveniles and grown-ups whom it is cus- 
tomary.to see at these recitals. Perhaps 
it was because this final concert was 
made up of request numbers sent in by 
Miss Gordon’s young admirers that they 
listened so raptly to all of them as they 
were explained in text and history and 
then offered for their approval. There 
were many changes of costume, and 
Miss Gordon’s style and artistry were 
delightful. The program included a 
group of American Indian songs, 
Colonial songs, Old English and Euro- 
pean folk songs and a final group from 
When We Were Very Young by A. A. 
Milne and set to music by H. Fraser 
Simson. The accompanist for the after- 
noon was Adele Holstein. H.H. 


Rosa Dominquez 
RECITAL was given on April 3 
in the ballroom of Hotel McAlpin 

by Rosa Dominquez, for the benefit of 
survivors of the Santa Clara Valley 
disaster. Miss Dominquez is a soprano 
with a fine range of tone. In Mexican 
costume she sang Tato-Nacho’s Borra- 
chita, Estrellita by Ponce, and the 
Friml Italian Street Song. In other 
appropriate costumes she also sang Vissi 
d’Arte from Tosca, Pennella’s Ruisenor, 
Alvarez’s Volvere, and A Granada, 
Cabo Primero by Caballero, Para Ella 
by Xeliph, being obliged to offer several 
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and Opera In the Metropolis 


encores. Gertrude Clark ably assisted 
Miss Dominquez at the piano. 

Juan de Beaucaire, a true subject for 
the brush of Zuloaga, danced the Fan- 
danguillo and the Flemenco with dig- 
nified charm and grace, displaying a 
mastery of the rhythmic castanets. 
Senorita Zitta, a Mexican, danced the 
Jarabe Tapatio and Garrotin. An 
Adagio Tango, preluded by the song 
O Sole Mio, was danced by Campagna 
and Tedeschi. Fernando Bibnon was 
at the piano for the dancers. 

Following a duet by Rosa Dominquez 
and a Mexican tenor, at the end of the 
program, the floor was cleared for 
dancing. 





Rigoletto 


8 es end of Marion Talley’s third 
season with the Metropolitan came 
with a final performance of Rigoletto 
April 11, for the benefit of the Com- 
munity Hospital. The soprano sang the 
role of Gilda in which she made her 
début, and there was an audience of 
good size to applaud her Caro Nome. 
Mr. Gigli was the Duke; Mr. Basiola 
sang Rigoletto; Miss Alcock and Mr. 
Gustafson assumed the other two im- 
portant characters, and Mr. Belleza con- 
ducted. 





Mignon Again 

Lo BORI’S wholly delight- 

ful portrayal of Thomas’ Mignon 
was the cause for rejoicing on the part 
of the great audience which filled Mr. 
Gatti’s red and gold auditorium on the 
Monday night of the concluding week 
of Metropolitan opera. Mr. Gigli, 
sweet-voiced, was also there as Wilhelm 
Meister, and Miss Talley was gay, sar- 
torially and vocally, as Philine. The 
remainder of the cast was also familiar, 
and Mr. Hasselmans’ hand grasped the 
baton. 


Banks’ Glee Club 
EVENTY New York bankers de- 


serted profit for pleasure and sang 
with spirit and an evident love of sing- 
ing on the occasion of the New York 
Banks’ Glee Clubs second and_ final 
concert of the forty-ninth season, April 
11 at Carnegie Hall. Bruno Huhn is 
the capable and gifted conductor. As- 
sisting artists were Ruth Shaffner, so- 
prano, and Lajos Shuk, ’cellist, while 
William J. Falk accompanied the 
chorus. The program contained much 


of interest and variety. 


Mr. Koussevitzky’s Farewell 


4m Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky conducting; 


Carnegie Hall, Saturday afternoon, 
April 14; last New York concert of 
the season. The program: 

Overture to Egmont............... Beethoven 
WO Cheppk: PrnteeOin cc cnecctssceeeveve Bach 


Orchestrated by Schénberg 
Schmiicke Dich, O Liebe Seele 
Komm, Gott, Schépfer, Heiliger Geist 
Music for Orchestra... ....csccsceccccces La 
First performane in New York) 
Prelude to and Love-Death from 
Tristan and Isolde.......... Wagner 
SONS. - Tie. Beciccaaseracscecoel Beethoven 

Bach, we are continually reminded 
by the analysts, anticipated principally 
all the harmonic innovations practised 
by his successors. Small cause then for 
surprise then that Schénberg, himself 
a “futurist” not so many years ago, 
should turn to Bach for inspiration and 
spiritual nourishment. Purists some- 
times object to such treatments as these 
choral preludes have received at Schén- 
berg’s hands, but it is impossible to 
deny that his transcriptions are ani- 
mated by the very soul of reverence. 
And as Mr. Koussevitzky read these 
two numbers they seemed surcharged 
with that blended brooding and exalted 
mysticism which characterize so many 
of Bach’s religious moods. 

Lazar’s Music for Orchestra is pos- 
sibly but another of those experiments 
along prevalent lines with which concert 
audiences are thoroughly familiar. 
Possibly it will eventually find a place 
as something more and better. ‘Time 
suits its own convenience in settling 
such matters. 

In the Tristan excerpts, as in every- 
thing else on the program, Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky was brilliantly individual, or per- 
haps it would be more accurate to write 
that the music had this aspect when 
looked at through his miscroscopic and 
magnifying glasses. Rarely has the 
conclusion of the Prelude been given 
such an impressive meaning, and seldom 
does the Liebestod unfold before us 
with so poetic a significance. K. P. 


Idalia Hare 
DALIA HARE, lyric soprano of dis- 
tinction and nice musical taste, sang 
to a fashionable audience in the John 
Golden Theater recently, thus making 
her first public recital appearance in 
New York. Her voice, which is of a 
light, pleasing quality, lent itself ad- 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Piano Music: 1928. Recent piano 
publications, with biographies 
and photographs of many of the 
composers. The material ranges 
from teaching pieces to works of 
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New York Concerts and Opera 


(Continued from page 22) 
mirably to the songs of Handel, Schu- 
mann, Strauss, Reger and Brahms; of 
Chaminade, Stern, Cowles, Henschel 
and Cyril Scott which comprised her 
program. Her interpretations were of 
a finely-drawn emotional nature, and 
her stage presence and poise are com- 
mendable . Several songs had to be re- 
peated, and there was also a mead of 
encores. Pierre Luboschutz officiated at 
the piano. 


“Vanna” Appears 


66q 7 ANNA,” a grand opera in two 

acts, by Salvatore Virzi, a mem- 
ber of the chorus at the Metropolitan, 
was scheduled to have its world pré- 
miere on Monday evening, April 9, at 
Carnegie Hall, as a benefit for Domini- 
can missions. At first it seemed un- 
likely that the performance would be 
given, but after a long wait it was 
decided to present the first act alone, 
and to omit the last half of the opera 
because of insufficient rehearsals. The 
large orchestra, conducted by Giuseppe 
Creatore, played somewhat noisily, and 
evidently with a short and rather casual 
acquaintance with the score. The sing- 
ers, with the exception of Nicola Ze- 
rola and Bettina Freeman, could seldom 
be heard. The chorus, appearing and 
departing at regular intervals for no 
obvious reason, hardly ever sang on 
the right pitch. No estimate could pos- 
sibly be formed from this performance 
of the music, or of the libretto pre- 
pared by the Rev. F. Robotti and P. 
Pascucci. 

The orchestra, led by Ugo Barducci, 
after the opera had been disposed of, 
played several miscellaneous selections, 
and furnished accompaniments for a 
truly diverting “ballet divertissement” 
under the direction of Emma D. Miller. 

A. P. D. 





The Com pinshys Conclude 


T= Compinsky Trio; Sara Com- 
pinsky, pianist; Manuel and Alec 
Compinsky, violinist and ’cellist; Car- 


negie Chamber Hall, April 13. The 
program: 

RE, FN (Ei cnbisetincicas evans etenessaneetn Mozart 
Trio in A minor, Op. 50....... Tchaikovsky 
Trio quasi una Ballata, Op. 27........ Novak 


It is easy to believe a performance 
given by these young artists. Even 
Tchaikovsky was revitalized by them 
in a manner to make one wonder if 
critics have not been a trifle captious 
in finding him too sentimental. Not 
that the Compinskys neglected any fair 
opening for legitimate expression; far 
from it, their reading of this composer’s 
music was informed with a lively ap- 
preciation of what is telling in an emo- 
tional sense; but it was an emotion- 
alism that never sagged into the maud- 
lin spirit some players like to evoke. 

In the Mozart number, the mood of 
each movement was clearly differenti- 
ated. The Andante was appropriately 
dramatic in its expressive trend; the 
first Allegro a model of aristocratic and 





poised beauty. If the last movement 
was less convincing, it was because the 
material does not show. Mozart at his 
best; but at least the traditional gaiety 
and sparkle were there. 

The concert was the tenth and last 
given by invitation this season. One 
program was dedicated to Brahms; an- 
other was all Beethoven. Other con- 
certs were given over to trios by Cas- 
sadé, Dvorak, Gretchaninoff, Schubert, 
Ireland, César Franck, Frank Bridge, 
Voikman, Smetana, Ravel, Rameau, 
Taneieff, Schumann and Casella. 

That the Compinskys can play modern 
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music as well as they interpret the 
classics was shown by their reading of 
Novak at this concluding concert. That 
they will continue to play both classical 
and later works next season is devoutly 
to be wished. < 


Beethoven Association’s Finale 


UITE appropriately, the first num- 

ber on the program of the Bee- 
thoven Association’s concert in Town 
Hall, April 9, was Schubert’s C major 
String Quintet, which composition 
celebrates its hundredth birthday this 
month. This was the last concert of 
the Association this season, and enlisted 
for the evening the services of Walter 
Damrosch, in the role of pianist, Paul 
Kochanski and Edouard Dethier, violin- 
ists, Albert Stoessel, viola, Felix Sal- 
mond and Joseph Emonts, ’cellists, Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, contralto, Frank La 
Forge, accompanist, Scipione Guidi, 
violinist and a string orchestra from 
the Juilliard School of Music, under 
Mr. Stoessel. Mr. Damrosch and Mr. 
Kochanski played the Beethoven Sonata 
in F, followed by a group of songs by 
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Schumann, Brahms, and Schubert sung 
by Mme. Matzenauer. Bach’s concerto 
in D minor for two violins and strings, 
was played by Messrs. Kochanski, Guidi 
and the string orchestra and concluded 
the program. The Schubert Quintet 
was given an admirable reading by 
Messrs. Kochanski, Dethier, Stoessel, 
Salmond and Emonts. ce 


Kochanski and Méré 


WO eminent artists, Yolanda Mérd, 

pianist, and Paul Kochanski, violin- 
ist, presented their matinée sonata re- 
cital in Steinway Hall, April 10. Their 
program consisted of only two sonatas 
—Beethoven’s A major Kreutzer Sona- 
ta, and Richard Strauss’s in E flat. The 
two artists played in beautiful accord, 
each exhibiting in their combined ef- 
forts their well-known and highly ex- 
cellent individual qualities. Artistic co- 
ordination of feeling and rendition was 
apparent to all who listened to the de- 
lightful performance of this pair. 





Edna Thomas’ First 


*DNA THOMAS, otherwise known 
as the Lady from Louisiana, ap- 
peared in the Edyth Totten Theatre on 
the afternoon of April 13, for a re- 
cital of Southern songs and negro spir- 
ituals, in each of which fields she cre- 
ated an authentic and wholly delightful 
atmosphere. This was the first of a 
series of three concerts which Miss 
Thomas will give during the current 
season, the others being scheduled for 
April 15 and 17. A group of negro 
spirituals introduced the Louisiana Lady 
to her audience in highly agreeable 
fashion, after which the occupants of 
the tiny theatre listened to Street Cries 
of New Orleans and Baltimore. Creole 
Negro Songs, sung in a patois of French 
that is in use in Louisiana, brought the 
all too short program to a close. 


H. H. 





La Rondine Again 


UCCINI’S La Rondine, with the fa- 

miliar cast, held the boards at the 
Metropolitan on Thursday evening, 
April 5, to the delight of a large audi- 
ence. The effect is more than gratify- 
ing to the general public when an 
operetta of bright music and dances is 
given the elaborate mounting of a true 
grand opera, with a group of first-rate 
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singers, who can also act, in addition to 
the customary colorful costumes and 
set. 

Lucrezia Bori, as Magda, was again 
ideally cast. Fortunately for the audi- 
ence, this is a big rdle, with much 
melodious music, and it gives the artist 
the opportunity to display her acting 
abilities in sceges of light comedy 
of pathos. An effective contrast to the 
arch Magda was the broadly humor- 
ous and bourgeois Lisette of Editha 
Fleischer, who also sang very beauti- 
fully. Mr. Tokatyan was Prunier, the 
poet, and Mr. Gigli sang Ruggero’s 
music with his usual mellifluous tone. 

Other members of the cast were 
Mmes. Ryan, Falco, Alcock, Parisette, 
Wells, and Flexer, and Messrs. Ludikar, 
Picco, Paltrinieri, and Wolfe. Mr. 
Bellezza conducted. A. P. D. 





Jacob Weinberg 


[N a program composed entirely of 
his own works, Jacob Weinberg, for- 
mer chief professor of piano in the 
Imperial Conservatory of Odessa and 
a resident of Jerusalem since the Rus- 
sian Revolution, appeared at Town Hall 
Saturday night, April 7, before an 
enormous audience. He was soloist in 
one group and for the remainder of the 
evening was assisted by the Hebrew 
Art Ensemble, a string quartet includ- 
ing Max and Margarita Selinsky, 
Maurice Siegel and Michael Bukinik; 
Aaron Gorodner, clarinet; Anna Kwar- 
tin and Louis Dornay, singers, and the 
chorus of the National Jewish Workers’ 
Alliance, conducted by Leo Levy. The 
concert was sponsored by the Zionist 
Organization, the Avukah Student 
Zionist Federation and the Jewish Can- 
tors’ Association. Included in the pro- 
gram was an aria from the opera, A 
Night in Palestine. The audience re- 
ceived Mr. Weinberg and his colleagues 
with every indication of pleasure. 





Boris Sings Farewell 


T HE third and final performance of 
Boris at the Metropolitan marked 
also the last appearance of Feodor 
Chaliapin in the_title rdle, the occasion 
being a benefit for the New York 
Homeopathic Medical College and 
Flower Hospital. Mr. Chamlee was 
Dmitri; Mmes. Parisette and Dalossy 
the children of the Czar; Miss Howard, 
the nurse; Mr. Bada, Schouisky; Mr. 
Pinza, Pimenn; Mr. Ananian, Varlaam; 
and Jeanne Gordon, Marina. Others in 
the cast were Miss Wakefield; Messrs. 
Cehanovsky, Palthinieri, Tedesco, D’An- 
gelo, Picco and Reschiglian. Mr. Bel- 
leza conducted. 
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YELLY D’ARANYI TO PLAY 
FOR PRINCE 


Yelly d’Aranyi, Hungarian violinist, 


appeared as soloist at the request of 
the Prince of Wales in London on 
April 15 in Albert Hall. Miss d’Arany, 
to whom many composers, notably 
Maurice Ravel, Vaughan Williams, and 
Bela Bartok have dedicated works, 
played sometime, ago for the King and 
Queen. 

Florence oy na. Opera 
Company soprano, has been engaged for 
the final concert of the season on May 
1 of the Brooklyn Apollo Club. This 
will be a gala performance, in that it 
celebrates the fiftieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the club. 

* * * 

Leon Sametini of the Chicago Musical 
College was scheduled to give lecture 
recitals in the following places; at the 
convention of the Ohio Music Teach- 
ers’ Association in Dayton, April 12; 
and at the convention of Wisconsin 
Music Teachers in Milwaukee, April 
24 and 25. He appeared at state meet- 
ings in Wichita, Kas., Feb. 9 and at 
Omaha, Neb., March 8. 

. 


Gregory Ashman, Russian pianist, 
will make his New York début in the 
Barbizon, Sunday afternoon, April 22. 
His program will include two Javanese 
tone impressions and tone pictures by 
Leopold Godowsky. Mr. Ashman has 
been heard by European and American 
audiences with such artists as Efrem 
Zimbalist, Paul Kochanski, Michael 
Press, Pablo Casals and Lawrence Tib- 
bett. * * * 

The Morning Choral of Brooklyn 
gave its spring concert March 29 in the 
Academy of Music, with Herbert Stave- 
ty Sammond conducting; Norman Jol- 
liffe, baritone, assisting artist; Hazel 
Bouton, contralto; Florence Gwynne 
Blundell, accompanist; and Ernest 
White at the organ. The program con- 
tained works by William Lester and 
J. W. Clokey which were composed for 
the choral and sung for the first time; 
and a Temple Chant by Maganini and 
three excerpts from Franz Bornschein’s 
arrangement of Tchaikovsky’s Nut- 
cracker Suite which were performed 
for the first time in Brooklyn. Mrs. 
Clifford S. Barnum is president of the 
Choral. 


On May 6, Mieczyslaw Miinz will 
play in Birmingham, Ala., for the Music 
Teachers Association of that city. The 
performance will take place on Sunday 
afternoon in the ballroom of the Tut- 
wiler Hotel. Later in the month the 
Polish pianist will sail for Europe on 
the Ile de France. 

* * &* 

Sigrid Onegin, contralto, returned to 
Europe recently on the Berengaria, fol- 
lowing a transcontinental tour in 
America. She will return to this coun- 
try next January for another tour, 
which is limited to three months and 
which is being booked by her new man- 
agement, the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau. 7 ee 

The latest success for Louis Graveure 
in opera in Germany took place at 
Elberfeld, where he sang the tenor role 
in Faust in the Municipal Opera House. 

* * * 

Lucia Chagnon, soprano, who has 
sung in Boston and Chicago since mak- 
ing her New York début March 18, 
will sail for Europe in June to study 
further with her former teacher, Lilli 
Lehmann. She will make a second tour 
of Europe in October, and will then re- 
turn to this country for a tour in 1929, 
under the management of the National 
Music League, Inc. 

* * * 

Gina Pinnera, soprano, won much ac- 
claim when she appeared as soloist with 
the Community Chorus of the Oranges 
in East Orange, N. J., March 26. Her 
offerings included several arias and 
songs by Rachmaninoff, Georges and 
Densmore. Especially well received 
was her interpretation of the Cry from 
Die Walkiire. 

* * * 

Rev. E. H. Fellowes, authority on old 
English music, will make a second tour 
of the United States beginning in Feb- 
ruary 1929. Canon Fellowes is the 
author of about thirty books covering 
this phase of the early school of music 
and delivered more than forty lectures 
on his recent tour of this country. He 
is being booked through the agency of 
Richard Copley. | 


A New York début recital will be 
given by Emma Senger, lyric colora- 
tura soprano, in Steinway Hall, on 
Wednesday evening. April 25. The 
accompanist is to be Emil Polak. 
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DORSEY WHITTINGTON 
Dorsey Whittington and his wife, 


Frances Whittington, are making 
Jacksonville, Fla, their home, having 
gone there immediately after return- 
ing from Europe. A recital by Mr. 
Whittington and a two piano concert 
by both players created a demand in 
Jacksonville for their services, and 
they have acceded. After the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Whittington’s master 
classes in April, he and his wife left 
for a tour of the south in solo and 
two-piano performances. On June 11 
Mr. Whittington will begin his third 
annual master class at Winthrop Col- 


lege, Rock Hill, Ss C. 


From the siaas: a Jean Wiswell 
comes the following news about her 
artists: the Fisk Jubilee Singers have 
scored success in European capitals; 
Daisy Jean, ‘cellist, has completed a 
tour of the Southwest and Pacific Coast, 
and will fill engagements in the East 
before sailing to Europe for the sum- 
mer; Sigismond Stojowski, pianist, was 
heard in two Havana concerts recently, 
and will give a joint recital with Paul 
Kochanski in Town Hall, New York, 
April 19; Harriet Eells, mezzo-soprano, 
has rejoined the American Opera Com- 
pany after a joint recital with Mr. 
Kochanski in Palm Beach. 


Nina Siieieidhente Gunin, pupil of 
Augusta Cottlow was invited to play 
at the meeting of the South Carolina 
Music Teachers Association, which took 
place this year at Orangeburg on April 
12, and on the following week has a 
recital engagement at Columbia, S. C. 

* * * 


Coe Glade, contralto and prima 
donna of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, will leave New York, April 21, 
for a six weeks’ tour with the Havana 
Opera Company in Porto Rico, San 
Domingo, and Cuba. She will sing the 
title rdle in Carmen, Amneris in Aida, 
and Azucena in Il Trovatore. 

* * 


* 
Nadine Friedman, young. concert 
saxophonist, will appear hefore the 


Mozart Society, Mrs. McConnell presi- 


dent, at its next morning musicale, 
April 14, in the Astor Hotel. She 
made her New York début in No- 
vember. 
* * * 
Horace Parmelee, vice-president of 


Haensel and Jones, sailed for Europe 
April 11 on the De Grasse, for a stay 
of several months. His mother ac- 
companied him. 
* * * 

Following her appearance in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., her home town, where she 
ave a recital on March 12, Mildred 
Seeba was signed for a double engage- 
ment with the Egypt Shrine Temple in 
Tampa. 





PRAGUE TEACHERS’ 
CHORUS 


Preparations have been completed for 
the American tour of the Prague 
Teachers’ Chorus next season, when 
thirty concerts are to be given in this 
country and Canada beginning in New 
York early in January. Metod Dolezil 
has been the conductor of this chorus, 
which was the outgrowth from a group 
of male singers organized at the Teach- 
ers’ Institute at Kromeriz by Ferdinand 
Vach in 1903. Chorus singing in 
Czechoslovakia developed naturally 
from the people’s habit of singing in 
groups, according to Jarosla J. Novak, 
Czechoslovakian Consul General in New 
York. ‘This choir has exerted an im- 
portant influence on choral compositions, 
works having been written for it by 
J. B. Foerster, V. Novak, Suk, Ostrcil, 
Vycpalek, Janacek and Kunz. 

*_ * * 

Barre Hill was engaged to sing with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in the 
regular subscription concerts April 6 
and 7, being soloist in Eric De Lamar- 
ter’s arrangement of a Psalm. Mr. Hill 
has returned from Rochester, Minn., 
where he was soloist with the Rochester 
Symphony Orchestra under the baton of 
Henri Verbrugghen. He stopped in 
Chicago only long enough to consult 
with Mr. DeLamarter and left immedi- 
ately for Detroit to be the guest artist 
for the Tuesday Musicale, returning to 
Chicago for rehearsals with the Ameri- 
can Opera Company and to sing a re- 
cital April 3 in the Studebaker for the 
Chicago Woman’s Aid. 

* * & 

After having won individual success 
this season in New York recitals, Karl 
Kraeuter, violinist, and Phyllis Kraeu- 
ter, ’cellist, will give a joint recital in 
Town Hall April 23, under the direc- 
tion of the National Music League. 
Their program will include the Beetho- 
ven Kreutzer Sonata and the Brahms 
Concerto for violin and ’cello, opus 102. 
Miss Kraeuter will play, with Emanuel 
Bay at the piano, the G minor Sonata 
by Eccles. 

+ * * 

Dayton, Onto, April 18—Rosa Pon- 
selle, who was the soloist for the 100th 
concert of the Civic Music League was 
given a reception by local musicians. 
She was the honor guest at the cen- 
tennial banquet March 23, and at a re- 
ception at the Dayton Woman’s Club. 
Mrs. H. E. Talbott, Mrs. G. Harries 
Gorman, Mrs. Valentine Winters, Mrs. 
Edwin Blair Tizzard and Mrs. Walter 
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SINGS AT FESTIVALS 
Gustafson Booked for 
Oratorio Events 


Contracts have been signed for the ap- 
pearance of William Gustafson, Metro- 
politan opera bass, at the Springfield, 
Mass. Music Festival. Mr. Gustafson 
will sing the role of Ozias in George 
Chadwick’s oratorio Judith, a part 
which he sang with success at the 
Keene, N. H. Festival a few years ago. 
The title réle will be sung by Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto, who was re-engaged 
by the festival authorities as an outcome 
of her appearing there last year. 

Mr. Gustafson will open his fall sea- 
son with an appearance at the Wor- 
cester Festival on Oct. 5, when he will 
sing Abimelech in a concert production 
of Samson et Dalila, under the baton 
of Albert Stoessel. 

During the summer a tour of con- 
certs has been arranged for the Pacific 
Coast. Important on this schedule is 
an appearance at the Hollywood Bowl 
with the Los Angeles Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Henri Verbrugghen. 


Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and Alberto Salvi, harp- 
ist, gave a soirée at the home of Clar- 
ence Mackay, New York, April 17. Mr. 
Gigli left immediately after the musicale 
for Baltimore, where he sang with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company April 19. 
Mr. Salvi appeared at Greenwich, Conn., 
April 18 under the auspices of the 
Women’s Club. 


* * 


Mme. Rosa Raisa, soprano, and her 
husband, Giacomo Rimini, baritone, both 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
sailed on the Roma April 14 to spend 
the summer at their home in Verona. 
They will return to this country in the 
early fall. 

ye 

The three-piano combination of Er- 
nest Hutcheson, Guy Maier, and Lee 
Pattison, which was heard several times 
this season, has been booked for Kansas 
City in early December in the Fritschy 
Series. Mr. Hutcheson will follow this 
concert with two appearances with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra on 
Dec. 13 and 14. 

et ae 

John Powell, who sails for Europe 
on April 25 will include a honeymoon 
in his itinerary as well as a European 
tour. This American pianist recently 
announced his engagement to Louise 
Burleigh of Richmond. 

+. 2 

Among musicians sailing on the 
Hamburg for Europe April 14 were 
Artur Bodanzky, conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Gertrude Kap- 
pel and Maria Mueller, Metropolitan 
sopranos. 

a oF 
SENIOR STUDENTS’ 
CONCERT 


The senior student’s concert of the 
N. Y. College of Music was held in 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, March 


‘29. There were eight numbers on the 


program, opening with the Trio in D 
minor of Mendelssohn which was played 
by Stella Anderson, Belmont Fisher and 
Bernard Riese, and closing with Bee- 
thoven’s Quartet, Op. 18, No. 4, pre- 
sented by Esther Heller, Iwas Fukin, 
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Luella Lindsay and Marguerite Buttle- 
man. These two readings created the 
most favorable impression. 

* * * 


The Malkin Trio played trios by 
Tchaikovsky and Smetana in _ the 
Strauss Auditorium of the Educational 
Alliance, New York, Sunday evening, 
April 15. Members of this group are 
Jacques, Manfred and Joseph Malkin. 

* * * 


Allen McQuhae will be one of the 
two artists to be heard at the Hights- 
town, N. J. Festival given annually by 
the Peddie School. The Boy’s Band, 
Glee Club and Orchestra will also par- 
ticipate. 

* * * 

Sylvia Lent will again appear in the 
series of musicales which Harold Henry 
gives each summer in the rustic set- 
ting of the Yellow Barn at Bennington. 

* * * 


A sextet of Y. W. C. A. girls, 
pupils of Susan S. Boise, sang over 
the radio, April 5, and on April 10 
presented a program to the business 
Girls’ Club. 

* * * 

Arthur Baecht, violinist, will give a 
recital on April 25, at the Bergen 
Lyceum, Jersey City. Mr. Baecht 
contemplates opening a New York 
studio in the fall. 

** * 

Ilza Niemack, violinist, has the fol- 
lowing appearances scheduled in the 
state of Iowa this spring: April 12, 
Charles City (home coming concert) ; 
April 24 and 25, at the Rotary Confer- 
ence in Iowa City; and in May, at the 
Matonye Convention in Charles City. 

* +. +. 


PADEREWSKI IN MEMPHIS 


Mempuis, TENN., April 11.—Pader- 
ewski played to an audience that give 
him an ovation in the Lyric Theatre 
on April 3. His program included the 
Schumann Symphonic Etudes, the Bee- 
thoven Sonata, Opus 27, No. 2, a group 
of Schubert-Liszt transcriptions, Chopin 
compositions, his own Mélodie in B 
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major, and the Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody of Liszt. If Paderewski was 
not perfect, the audience was none the 
wiser nor any the less satisfied. Cortese 
Brothers brought the artist a 


* * * 


The Detroit Symphony has engaged 
Gina Pinnera, soprano, for a January 
date in the course of her western con- 
cert tour. She is already booked as 
far west as Kansas with other dates 
under negotiation. 

* * * 

Anna Case, soprano, Moriz Rosen- 
thal, pianist, and Curtiss Grove, bari- 
tone, are the soloists engaged for the 
annual benefit concert to be given for 
the May Free Bed Guild May 10 in the 
Dickenson High School in Jersey City. 

* * &* 

Albert Spalding, violinist, and Nikolai 
Orloff are signed for the Morning Musi- 
cales in Syracuse next season. Mr. 
Orloff sailed April 14 for South 
America to make his first tour of that 
continent. He returns to America in 
January next season, 

ee 6 

Shura Cherkassky, sixteen-year-old 
pianist, will sail from San Francisco 
early in June for his first big tour. He 
has been booked by E. J. Gravestock, 
Australian impresario, for a series of 
concerts in Australia and New Zealand. 
He will return to the United States in 
January. 

* * * 

John Doane, New York vocal teacher 
and coach, sailed on the Mauretania on 
April 11, for England. Mr. Doane plans 
to spend five months abroad, during 
which period he is to visit eminent 
vocal masters in Paris, London and 
Berlin. He will return to New York 
early in September to reopen his stu- 
dios, where he will teach all branches 
of the art of singing. 

ok * * 

E. A. Haesener will present a course 
in Erie, Pa., next season and has al- 
ready arranged for the Dudley Buck 
Singers, Albert Spalding and Reinald 
Werrenrath to be heard thereon. 

* * * 


Sara Mildred Strauss and the Strauss 
Dancers will give a New York pro- 
gram in the Guild Theater on the eve- 
ning of April 29. 

** * 

Rhoda Mintz, teacher of singing, pre- 
sented six pupils in a studio recital 
Sunday afternoon April 1. Several 
pupils scheduled to appear were unable 
to be present because of illness. Those 
who sang were Lillian Flosbach, 
Dorothy Mintz and Eva Pirundini, so- 
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pranos; Nathan Kantor and Milton 
Yokeman, tenors, and Simeon Sabro, 
baritone. Vincent Rossito, violinist, 
was the assisting artist. Mr. Sabro, 
who was appearing at the Capitol Thea- 
ter, attended between shows in costume 
and make-up and sang a duet from Don 
Giovanni, with Miss Flosbach, and a 


solo. 
s.a..% 


TO GIVE BACH MASS 


A complete performance of the Bach 
B minor mass with organ and orchestra 
will be given in St. Thomas Episcopal 
Church by the Bach Cantata Club Choir 
in conjunction with the New York Ora- 
torio Society May 2. The performance 
will begin at 5:30 p. m. and there will 
be an intermission at 7 p. m., the per- 
formance being resumed at 8. The 
soloists will be Mildred Faas, soprano; 
Mina Hager, contralto; Robert Elwyn, 
tenor; Herbert Gould, bass; and Hugh 
Porter, organist. Albert Stoessel will 


conduct. 
* * + 


Virginia Colombati gave a musical 
tea April 1. The honor guests were 
Giuseppe De Luca of the Metropolitan 
and Mrs. De Luca. The following pu- 
pils of Mme. Colombati gave an in- 
teresting program of arias and duets 
from operas: Alma Dormagen, Theresa 
Campeau, Sara Davison, William Quinn 
and Michael P. Revello. Mme. Colom- 
bati sang several request numbers at 
the close of the program, among them 
a composition of her father’s. Mrs. 
Dante Antolini was the accompanist. 

6.4 


There are many costume recitalists in 
the concert field but few possess the 
vocal equipment which may be claimed 
for Mary McMahon soprano, who was 
presented by Mrs. Lamar Riggs in a 
recital on April 1 in the Constance 
Towne Studios. She specializes in 
Scotch and Irish ballads, and in her 
presentation of The Hundted Pipers, O 
Whistle, The Minstrel, The Kerry 
Dance, etc., the fine quality of her 
voice, which is musical and wide in 
range, was well maintained. She also 
sang with excellent diction. E. M. 
Alexander furnished very good accom- 
paniments. Edna Jacoby was heard in 
a number of piano selections. 

G. F. B. 


x* * * 


Rocnester, N. Y., April 11—The 
last of the educational recitals for 
students of the Eastman School of 
Music took place on April 4. The pro- 
gram was entirely made up of Ernest 
Bloch’s compositions. 





———— ———————— 
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OOD music can be broadcast 

by radio. And radio is 
broadcasting good music. These 
statements are undeniable. Broad- 
casting has emerged from _ its 
swaddling clothes, and with 
growth has come artistic prestige. 
Programs of today are of excel- 
lent caliber. Artists in increasing 
numbers are making radio débuts, 
and their broadcast work has not 
terminated with a single appear- 
ance. Return engagements are 
matters of frequent occurrence. 

This augurs a happy state of radio 
affairs. Radio is here to stay; it 
has become a factor in the musical, 
education and entertainment life of 
America. It is an established institu- 
tion. 

By consenting to broadcast, the 
musical great have given testimony to 
their faith in radio. The artist is ever 
watchful of his work, and poor trans- 
mission and reception would affect a 
reputation which has taken years to 
build. That the performer has no 
hesitancy in entrusting his reputation 
to broadcasting states more forcibly 
than I can the fidelity with which radio 
projects his art. Not so long ago 
Amelita Galli-Curci averred that the 
excellent manner in which a colleague’s 
voice “came over” the air caused her 
to decide in favor of a broadcast ap- 
pearance. And the result of her initial 
venture proves the soundness of her 
decision. 


Necessary Concessions 


Broadcasting has its periods of 
banality and mediocrity. So has the 
theatre and the motion picture. These 
institutions are universal in their ap- 
peal, and where such extensiveness is 
present certain concessions must be 
made in catering to all classes. But as 
theatregoers avoid bad plays, so may 
broadcast devotees exercise like powers 
of discrimination. The latter have 
merely but to turn a dial to terminate 
an undesired performance. (In this 
respect they are more fortunate than 
the drama addict.) 

Dial turning makes every listener his 
own program builder. There is not an 
evening but what one can find music 
to suit his particular mood or fancy; 
scheduled on the day this is being writ- 
ten I find works by Beethoven, Bach, 
Wagner, Schubert, Strauss, Handel and 
Hubay among others. How many 
cities throughout this fair land are 
able to offer nightly concerts of such 
proportions ? 

In the field of musical education 
radio has proved invaluable. Convey- 
ing the lectures and discourses of 
authoritative commentators to the re- 
motest hamlets and to places far from 
musical centers, broadcasting has filled 
a great need and done much to spread 
the gospel of good music. Walter 
Damrosch, George Barrére and Alice 
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Good Music Popular 


A poll conducted by station WEAF 
in the days it operated as an inde- 
pendent unit showed an overwhelming 
majority for good music, about seventy 
per-cent of the total vote, if memory 
serves. A more recent poll conducted 
by a Washington newspaper brought 
to light that among the most popular 
were the R. C. A. and General Motors 
Hours. The former, as is well known, 
presents the New York Symphony in 
lectures by Walter Damrosch and the 
latter sponsors the appearances of 
prominent operatic and concert artists 
in its weekly programs. 

In concluding this brief discussion 
of the subject of radio and good music, 
a partial list of musical celebrities who 
have performed before the microphone 
this season may be of interest. (It is 
impossible to enumerate all.) 

Singers: Frances Alda, Martha At- 
wood, Lucrezia Bori, Sophie Braslau, 
Richard Crooks, Anna Case, Mario 
Chamlee, Florence Easton, Amelita 
Galli-Curci, Emilio DeGogorza, Mary 
Garden, Beniamino Gigli, Nanette Guil- 
ford, Mabel Garrison, Louise Homer, 
Charles Hackett, Frederick Jagel, Ed- 
ward Johnson, Maria Jeritza, Maria 
Kurenko, Nina Koshetz, Giuseppe De 
Luca, Claudia Muzio, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, Edith Mason, Lambert Murphy, 
Joseph MacPherson, Everett Marshall, 
Tamaki Miura, John Charles Thomas, 
Rosa Ponselle, Ezio Pinza, Elisabeth 
Rethberg, Rosa Raisa, Titta Ruffo, 
Louise Homer Stires, Armand Tokat- 
yan, Lawrence Tibbett, Phradie Wells, 
Reinald Werrenrath. 

Violinists: Naoum Blinder, Cecilia 


Hansen, Paul Kochanski, Toscha 
Seidel, Jacques Thibaud. 

Pianists: Richard Buhlig, Ignaz 
Friedman, Rudolph Ganz, Robert 


Goldsand, Josef Hofmann, Frank La 
Forge, Ethel Leginska, Josef Lhevinne, 
Mieczyslaw Miinz, Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
Nikolai Orloff, Leo Ornstein, Moriz 
Rosenthal, Irene Scharrer, Marguerite 
Volavy. 

’Cellists: Pablo Casals, Felix Sal- 
mond, Hans Kindler. 

Orchestras and Conductors: New 
York Symphony, New York Symphon- 
ette, New York Philharmonic, Boston 
Symphony, Philadelphia Simfonietta, 
New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Sir Thomas Beecham, Walter 
Damrosch, Richard Hageman, Serge 
Koussevitizky, Willem Mengelberg, 
Arturo Toscanini, Carolyn Beebe. 

The Chicago Civic Opera Company 
was also heard by broadcast listeners 
this season. 


MEMORIAL TO TILLSON 


To perpetuate the memory of the 
service which he rendered his friends 
and the musical life of the city, friends 
of the late Rex Tillson, pianist, have 
inaugurated a memorial fund, which 
will be used to place a collection of 
music volumes in the Music Library, 
121 East Fifty-eighth Street, where 
Mr. Tillson gave his services gratu- 
itously for many years as treasurer of 
the Music Fund. The committee con- 
sists of Lynwood Farnam, Greta Tor- 
padie, Seth Bingham and Ann Luckey. 
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possibilities and associations bound up 
in it. Hindemith is the y German 
who, after entering his thirties, is 
ginning to find himself. Rieti, still 
younger, is the Italian playboy. Both 
are expert with the orchestra, neatly 
assured, and with a fund of invention. 

The Hindemith concerto, considerably 
less original than Barték’s work (for 
the influence of Stravinsky is still patent 
in it) nonetheless holds much that is its 
own. It, too, finds its chief expression 
through rhythm; and it is always alert 
and alive. There is a pulse of savagery 
in it, at times a grim sort of humorous 
commentary on the passing show. It 
escapes both sentimentalism and aridity 
and its significance seemed to us to lie 
within its pat reflection of the aspect of 
the contemporary scene. 

Rieti’s concerto captured our suffrage 
because of its qualities of both humour 
and wit. How little of either there is 
in the whole of music will occur to any- 
one after little more than a few mo- 
ments’ thought. And anything that, 
with genuine cleverness, adds to the 
small sum of it, is of genuine value 
even if not, perhaps, of permanent im- 
portance. 

It was Mr. Mengelberg who intro- 
duced the Rieti piece and we scarcely 
suspected him of any leanings of this 
sort. But he not only did the thing with 
delicious emphasis but gave its Puckish 
malice additional point by associating it 
with one of the things it jabbed its fun 
at. This was the Tchaikovsky Pathé- 
tique symphony which Mr. Mengelberg 
played right after the Italian’s con- 
certo. 

The tearfully Byronic Russian amuses 
Rieti more than anyone else and he 
spills elongated glycerine tears out of 
his slow movement, “solemn, like a 
funeral march,” until you cannot help 
smiling broadly at the caricature of 
Tchaikovsky. Indeed, Rieti in his con- 
certo sees many of’ the gods of the ro- 
mantic acropolis through the clear 
though ribald eyes of the cartoonist. So 
this, too, had its special significance— 
as a bit of excellent fooling in itself 
and as an adroit piece of reappraisal of 
some of the romantic hierarchy. 


Beautiful Experiences 


It was to Mr. Molinari that we owed 





MIAMI BAND CONCERTS 
WILL ADVERTISE CITY 


Mramt, Fra., April 18—The Royal 
Scotch Highlanders Band has been 
awarded the contract for next season’s 
concerts in Bay Front Park for a fee 
of $47,000. The band will number 
thirty players and be conducted, as it 
was this year, by Roy D. Smith. 

Owing to a controversy over the ar- 
rangements, which included discussion 
of the engagement of a local band for 
$36,000, it is stipulated that as many 
local musicians as possible be signed up 
for the season. 

The band will tour this summer in a 
Pullman car provided by the city of 
Miami and will advertise Miami 
throughout the route in the north this 
summer. 

H. H. Mundy, Miami architect, is 
chosen to build the new band stand to 
replace the one recently burned. The 
new structure is to cost about $20,000. 

A. M. F. 


PLAYS WITH ORCHESTRA 

Cincinnati, April 18—Charles M. 
Courboin, organist, was soloist with the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra in 
Music Hall, on a recent Sunday after- 
noon, when the concluding popular con- 
cert of the season was given under the 
direction of Vladmir Bakaleinikoff. 

G. D. G. 
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late eighteenth century Geminiani’s an- 
dante, taken from a collection of such 
pieces he wrote for the violin and ar- 
ranged for all the strings by Gino 
Marinuzzi, remembered as a onetime 
conductor of the Chicago Opera. This 
music, a hundred and fifty years old and 
more, and so long forgotten as now 
again to be a novelty, holds so pure and 
vital and moving a beauty it can gaze, 
serene and untroubled, at Beethoven 
himself. 

Among the individual performances 
that left their special impress, it will 
be noted that we have included Mr. 
Toscanini’s of the Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony, thus in a way giving this a 
double representation. But it seemed 
quite impossible to separate the per- 
formance from the music itself, so 
welded had the two things become in 
our memory. We imagine, however, 
that anyone who heard it will agree that 
it merited both the red mark of signi- 
ficance and that of superb individual 
power. 

Mr. Arbos brought to the season— 
and to the last days of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra—a priceless gal- 
vanic energy that no other conductor 
among the carload lot heard since 
October was able to equal. He electri- 
fied the Spanish music he played and it 
spat sparks. Sir Thomas Beecham was 
another exhilarataing experience, par- 
ticularly in the way he illuminated 
Handel. 


About Bach’s Passion 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch reawakened the 
Bach St. Matthew Passion into life and 
gave it the best performance we have 
ever heard. We find ourself one of the 
few but incorrigible dissenters in re- 
gard to the St. Matthew Passion, for 
we believe it to be distinctly the lesser 
Bach. It has always seemed to us to 
be too naif to be really great music; 
that monotony floats like weeds upon its 
floods_of rubber-stamp recitative; that 
its form is awkward and cumbrous, and 
that at bottom it is an often childish 
and always essentially operatic treat- 
ment of its story—much more operatic 
in fact than Wagner’s Parsifal which 
was of course actually intended for the 
theater. Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s remark- 
able success with the work appeared to 
us to be precisely because he seized 
upon this operatic quality in it and, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, 
made the very most of it. 





NAUMBURG CONTEST 
PRIZES AWARDED 


The Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation, which awards New York 
début recitals each season to a limited 
number of artists selected by competi- 
tive auditions, announces the following 
winners of the contest just concluded: 


Adele Marcus, pianist; Helen Berlin, 
violinist; Lois Kaufman, violinist; Olga 
Zundel, cellist; George Rasely, tenor; 
August Werner, baritone. 

These artists will be presented in re- 
cital next season under the auspices of 
the Foundation. 


One hundred eighty candidates were 
heard at the preliminary auditions, 
which were conducted by the National 
Music League. Twenty-eight of these 
reached the final auditions and the six 
winners were selected by a committee 
consisting of Alma Gluck, T. Tertius 
Noble, Kurt Schindler, Carl Friedberg, 
Joseph Lhevinne, Lea Luboshutz, Paul 
Kochanski, Willem Willeke, and Al- 
exander Lambert, chairman. 


Of the 180 candidates heard, sixty- 
two were sopranos, sixteen contraltos, 
ten tenors, eighteen baritones, twenty- 
eight violinists. fiftv pianists. 6 cellists 
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ALTER 


vision of a series of educa- 


DAMROSCH’S 


tional orchestral concerts broad- 
cast for school students will be- 
come a reality next fall, through 
the generosity of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. Announce- 
ment to this effect was made dur- 


ing the final broadcast of the 
current Saturday evening RCA 
Hours, following a statement to 


the press which is printed in this 
issue. 

The tremendously gratifying response 
to the three experimental lecture- 
concerts recently broadcast conclusively 
proved that musical appreciation by 
radio is a nation-wide demand. ‘The 
courses will consist of twelve concerts 
each, one series being designed for 
grammar school children and the other 
for high school and college attendants. 

Mr. Damrosch, who is most happy 
over the success of his venture, will 
personally prepare and conduct the con- 
certs. In addition he will formulate a 
“quiz” of twelve questions on each pro- 
gram to be sent out in advance and to 
which the students will be asked to 
submit answers. 


A Sure Foundation 


Among other things he said: “I feel 
that if I can give lecture concerts for 
two or three years I can lay the foun- 
dation for a great musical culture.” 

It is also fitting that a word be writ- 
ten at this time in commendation of 
the recently concluded series of RCA 
hours which presented Mr. Damrosch 
and members of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Comprising educa- 
tional concerts for regular broadcast 
audiences, the series met with over- 
whelming approval and created interest 
and taste in those who heretofore 
thought good music was not easily 
understandable. It is certain that the 
departure of Mr. Damrosch and his or- 
chestra from their accustomed niche in 
the broadcast realm will leave a void 
which the impresarios will find it most 
difficult (and expedient) to fill. 


Operatic Potpourri (G. M. Hour, 
WEAF and NBC Network, April 9). 
This feature, which has dealt out gran- 
diose programs with a lavish hand, ex- 
ceeded it own magnificence by present- 
ing no fewer than six stars of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in a 
single program and providing for the 
support of their enchanted throats a 
symphony orchestra and a brass band. 
One staggers at the thought of the 
impresarios’ recklessness in the event 
television could have been employed 
also. Undoubtedly _there would have 





SELECTED BROADCASTS 


Reviewed by David Sandow 


been mvise-en-scenes and electrical ef- 
fects, costumes and all the other stage 
lavishments. The G. M. impresarios 
are no half-way program makers. 

The hour steered a safe and melo- 
dious course by offering the more 
familiar operatic arias and 


ensembles. 



































FRED PATTON, METROPOLITAN BASS 
WHO SANG IN AN OPERATIC PROGRAM 
OVER WEAF 


Additional artistry might have been 
achieved had the singers elected to in- 
clude, say, numbers from the Wagnerian 
music-dramas to keep company with the 
March from Tannhauser and Ride of 
the Valkyries, but musical timidity is 
still one of broadcasting’s banes. “Got 
to give them things they know and 
like” ... so we were served La donna 
e mobile and the Quartet from Rigo- 
letto, and the Lucia Sextet. Also the 
Veau d’Or and Vision Fugitive, arias 
from Faust and Hérodiade respectively, 
and Oh Promise Me from De Koven’s 
Robin Hood. 

The vocal contingent 
Louise Lerch, soprano; 
Flexer, contralto; Armand 
and Alfio ‘Tedesco, tenors; George 
Cehanovsky, baritone; and Frederick 
Patton, bass. They and the orchestra 
were guided through their maneuvers 
by Cesare Sodero. And present to add 
further impressiveness and awe to the 
magnitude of the hour (and incidentally 


consisted of 
Dorothea 
Tokatyan 
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to play very nicely) was the band with 
Edwin Franko Goldman, conducting, 


Lea Luboshutz (A.K. Hour, WEAF 
and NBC Red Network, April 15). 
Among the brilliant recitals of this 
radio season the broadcast which pre- 
sented Mme. Luboshutz must rank with 
the foremost. A distinguished concert 
violinist and member of the faculty of 
the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia, 
Mme. Luboshutz is one to command the 
admirations of the most critical. Her 
work is notable for its finished artistry ; 
a tone of suavity and elegance is pro- 
duced with that technical completeness 
which lends equal body and sonority 
throughout the range of the instrument. 
(This instrument incidentally was the 
Stradivarius known as the Nighting- 
ale). And whether it was an adagio 
movement of the most fanciful caprice, 
the music which at the movement re- 
ceived her attention was executed with 
that sureness of touch and authority of 
style which bespoke the true master 

An extensive list included the Ro- 
mance from Wieniawski’s Concerto No. 
2 in D minor, and the Caprice by the 
same author; the Waltz in A major of 
Brahms, and the Adagietto from Bizet’s 
L’Arlésienne Suite. I found them all 
of equal moment, with a tiny shade 
of preference going to the last named 
number. Harry Kaufmann was a happy 
choice for piano accompanist. 

The orchestra, under Robert Hood 
Bowers, did its best work in support 
of the soloist, but its rendition of Gil- 
let’s Loin du Bal was not without merit. 

The A.K. Singers were out of har- 
mony with the rest of the broadcast. 
Good enough for its own accord, the 
male chorus suffered by contrast; not 
so much by its work, for the choir is 
not undistinguished, but by the numbers 
it chose to sing. It has been more in 
the picture in other presentations. 


Frederick Dixon 
WJZ and NBC 
12). The sixteenth 
current Ampico series presented the 
young American pianist whose name 
heads this account. The name merits 
inclusion also on the pianistic roll of 
honor. Mr. Dixon is the possessor of 
a tone which is as substantial as it is 
musical. It has depth and fulness in 
addition to ear attractiveness, and its 
possessor embellishes it with appropriate 
colors mixed intelligently on a many 
hued palette. 

An all together brief tenure of the 
keyboard was inaugurated with a hand- 


(Ampico Hour, 
Blue Network, April 
broadcast of the 


some performance of the Rhapsodie 
(Op. 119) by Brahms in which the 
flexible hands of Mr. Dixon were 





obedient not only to his will but to the 
demands of the composer as well. Tech- 
nical facility was also noticed in the ex- 
position of the familiar A flat Waltz of 
Chopin, not to mention a delightful 
feeling for cantilena. The recording in- 
strument and Mr. Dixon relieved each 
other several times in the Czardas and 
Shadow Dance of MacDowell and im 
the Etude de Concert in E major by 
Liszt. 
The 
in the correct manner. 
advance another step artisticward and 
devote its entire time to piano music 
Although the orchestra has improved 
and now directs its energies along 
worthier channels, its inclusion is not 
essential to a series of this type. And 
a short half hour of good piano music 
should not impose any too great burden 
on the restless and is of course made- 
quate to devotees of the keyboard. 


Ampico programs are now more 
The hour might 





Sophie Braslau and Bamberger Little 
Symphony in Transatlantic Hour 
(WOR, April 14). The management of 
WOR who ever keeps a vigilant finger 
on the listening public’s pulse accurately 
read symptoms of interest for a pro- 
gram dealing with the most recent avia- 
tion exploit. Accordingly the scheduled 
list for this hour gave way to a com- 
bined thanksgiving and laudatory cele- 
bration of the latest Atlantic crossing 
in which music and oratory extolled the 
event. The unexpected appearance of 
Sophie Braslau added interest for music 
lovers, and while the broadcast was 
not intended for a concert (and was 
not so regarded by this page) some 
notes on the occasion were not amiss 

The orchestra opened the proceed 
ings with Die Wacht Am Rhein and 
followed this with the Wearing of the 
Green. Miss Braslau, ever a welcome 
artist, was heard in Nature’s Adoration 
by Beethoven and the Londonderry Air 
Also present to do honor to the occasion 
was the Meistersinger Quartet, who 
féted both nationalities with renderings 
of Killarney’s Lakes and Dells and the 
quartet from Old Heidelberg. A rela- 
tive of one of the pilots, August Koehl, 
dedicated and performed his own com- 
position, Victory March, written m 
honor of the flyers. 

The celebration 
gistic and good will 
by an imposing array ol 
Teuton and Celtic orators. 


also contained eulo 
speeches delivered 
prominent 





Frank La Forge—Ernest Bérumen 
Hour (WOR, April 14). A new fea 
ture designed to appeal to listeners who 
find the air over crowded with jazz on 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Yale Glee Club to Tour 
European Cities 


NEY HAVEN, CONN,., April 
18—The Yale Glee Club 
will sail in June for a six months’ 
concert tour of Europe which will 
embrace Germany, England, 
France, Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium and Italy. Charles Kull- 
man, tenor, is to be the soloist. 
Marshall Bartholomew is the 
coach. 
A. T. 
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Selected Broadcasts 











(Continued from page 27) 


Saturday evenings and who seek good 
music was inaugurated with this broad- 
cast. Presenting artist pupils of the 
La Forge-Berumen studios, together 
with piano renditions by the former, the 
first of these musicales was devoted to 
works by Frank La Forge. Future 
recitals will offer lengthier compositions 
and will include sonatas, concertos, etc., 
in which the soloists will have orches- 
tral accompaniments. 

First to be heard in this broadcast 
was Harrington van Hoesen, whose 
resonant and colorful baritone voice was 
employed to distinct advantage in Flan- 
ders Requiem. A brace of songs en- 
titled I Came With a Song and The 
Song of the Open introduced Frances 
Alcorn, soprano; she was followed by 
James Ferguson who adequately sang 
Estrellita in a light and well placed 
tenor voice. There were other numbers 
by all concerned of which the above 
were representative. 

Mr. La Forge showed musicianship 
and skill by his work at the piano in 
Romance and Valse de Concert. His 
contributions were the most completely 
satisfying of the hour. 

Additional appearances before the 
microphone will undoubtedly give the 
singers a better grasp of the intricacies 
of broadcast performance. Comparisons 
are odious, I know, but their work 
lacked the smooth projection which in- 
variably marks the efforts of vocalists 
inured to radio broadcasting. 





_Symphonic Hour (WOR and asso- 
ciated stations of the C.B.S., April 15). 
With the New York orchestra season 
come to an end it is rather consoling 
for owners of broadcast receivers to 
know they have but to turn the dial and, 
presto! a symphony orchestra plays for 
them in their own homes. There are 
several excellent permanent orchestras 
which are fixtures of certain stations, 
and prominent among them is the one 
heard over the CBS on Sunday after- 
noons. 

The United Symphony Orchestra with 
Alexander Semmler as guest artist pre- 
sented an interesting program in this 
Sabbath broadcast. Wagner, Smetana, 
Chopin, Godard and Mozart were the 
composers from whose works Howard 
Barlow, conductor, arranged an enjoy- 
able hour of good music. 

After starting inauspiciously with a 
lukewarm and poorly balanced rendition 
of the prelude to Die Meistersinger, the 
orchestra found itself in the symphonic 
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Richard Bonelli, baritone of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, Emelia Da 
Prato, soprano who won second place 
in the Atwater Kent audition, and 
Kathleen Stewart, pianist, in Atwater 
Kent Hour, Sunday, April 22, at 9:15 
p. m., over WEAF and NBC Red 
Network. 

Die Fledermaus by Strauss, given in 
miniature, over WOR and Columbia 
chain, Sunday, April 22, at 9 p. m. 

Cathedral Hour, presenting a religious 
service as it would be in the old 
cathedrals of Europe, Sunday, April 
22, at 4 p. m., over WOR and Colum- 
bia chain, 

Ivor Karman playing rare Galignano 
violin in Columbia Symphonic Hour, 
Sunday, April 22, at 3 p. m. The 
United Symphony Orchestra will play 
works by Beethoven, Schumann, Byrde 
and Dvorak. 

Allan L. Langley, composer, will 
conduct his own waltz, Consolation, in 
Pioneer Hour, Monday, April 23, at 
10 p. m, over WOR and Columbia 
chain. Other first performances will 
be of works by Charles Repper and 
Christiaan Kriens. 

Louise Homer Stires, soprano, Har- 
rington Van Hoesen, baritone, and 
Frank La Forge, pianist, in hour dedi- 
cateu to opening of Forestry Week, 
Monday, April 23, at 8 p. m., over 
WEAF and NBC Red Network. 

Works by Ippolitow-Ivanow, Baro- 
dine and Schubert, played by National 
String Quartet over WEAF, Monday, 
April 23, at 7:15 p. m. 

Lota and Sarat Lahiri, Hindu mu- 


sicians, in New York Edison’s Music 
Map of the World, Tuesday, April 24, 
at 8 p. m., over WRNY. : 

“Singing violinists’ in Seiberling 
Hour, playing Wilhelmj’s violin trans- 
cription of the Prize Song from Wag- 
ner’s Die Meistersinger, in addition to 
vocal features, Tuesday, April 24, at 
8:30 p. m., over NBC Red Network. 

Continentals singing operatic ex- 
cerpts, Tuesday, April 24. at 10 p. m., 
over NBC Blue Network. 

Ernest Schelling conducting the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in second of series 
of children’s concerts, Wednesday, 
April 25, at 10 a. m., over WOR. 

Bellini’s Norma by the National 
Grand Opera Ensemble under the direc- 
tion of Cesare Sodero, Wednesday, 
April 25, at 10:30 p. m., over NBC 
Red Network. 

Lambert Murphy, tenor, as guest for 
the third time in the Maxwell House 
Hour, Thursday, April 26, at 9 p. m., 
over NBC Blue Network. 

National String Quartet playing 
Haydn’s quartet in D, Thursday, April 
26, at 10 p. m., over NBC Blue Net- 
work, 

Genia Zielinska, soprano, singing a 
program of songs by Charles Gilbert 
Spross, accompanied by string quartet 
which will also play several numbers, 
Friday, April 27, at 10 p. m., over WJZ. 

George Kirk, Pittsburgh baritone, 
will sing for the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, the program to be 
broadcast over KDKA: Friday, April 
27, at 7 p. m. 

Boston Symphony, conducted by 
Serge Koussevitzky, Saturday, April 
28, at 8:10 p. m., over WBZ-WBZA, 
Boston. 








poem Die Moldau by Smetana and was 
touching artistic heights by the time 
it was done with the Suite Poetique of 
Godard. An exquisite delineation con- 
spicuous for magnificent tone and sound 
musicianship was accorded the Andante 
movement from the G minor symphony 
of Mozart. It is hoped the conductor 
will see fit again to offer this work in 
its entirety as he did earlier this sea- 
son. 

The Romanza from Chopin’s Con- 
certo in E Minor was not itself of suf- 
ficient length to give one enough of 
Mr. Semmler’s piano accomplishments. 
An artist of genuine worth his brief 
period at the keyboard was but an ap- 
petizer and it is regretted that there 
was no ensuing feast forthcoming. The 
portion heard was indeed ‘ provocative 
of desires for “more.” 





KING OLAF IS SUNG 


RepLanps, CAL., April 17.—The an- 
nual concert of the Redlands Choral 
Society was given in the chapel of the 
University of Redlands when King 
Olaf, by Edgar, was conducted by W. B. 
Olds. The soloists were Flora Myers 
Engel and Ivan Edwardes, both of Los 
Angeles, and Len McCarty of Redlands. 
The Julius Bierlich Symphonic Ensem- 
ble, composed of members of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra and 
the Philip Goodwin Orchestra of Red- 
lands took part. Anna Blanche Foster 
was at the organ and Annette Cartlidge 
at the piano. ee 





NEW ORLEANS CONCERTS 


New Orveans, April 17—The Chi- 
cago Little Symphony gave a matinée 
concert for children and an evening one 
for elders recently. The initial per- 
formance of Le Petit Opera Louisiana’s 
workshop unit, held recently in the Del- 
gado Memorial School auditorium, was 
cordially received. Ethel McGehee is 
chairman of this unit; Gabrielle Lave- 
dan, vice-chairman. W. M.S. 


JUILLIARD FOUNDATION 
TO PUBLISH SCORES 


American composers of symphonic 
music will be the beneficiaries of a new 
plan undertaken by the Juilliard Foun- 
dation to assist in bringing this type 
of composition before the public, it is 
announced. Working through the ex- 
tension department of the Juilliard 
School of Music, the Foundation plans 
to publish two or three meritorious 
scores annually, and in some cases may 
undertake a first production. 

Composers should be native-born or 
naturalized American citizens. Com- 
positions may be new, or may have been 


performed previously; they should be 
orchestral, and should be suitable for 
performance in a symphony concert. 
Only works of which the composer 
owns or can control the copyright 
should be submitted. 


Manuscripts submitted before May 1 
will be read by a committee consisting 
of Rubin Goldmark, Albert Stoessel, 
and Philip Greeley Clapp, chairman. 
This committee will select two or three 
of the best compositions submitted, and 
the successful works will later be pub- 
lished by the Foundation. 





School Orchestra Plays ) 
As Theatre Feature 


N EW HAVEN, CONN., April 

18.—Determined to attend 
the fourth annual New England 
School Music Festival at Boston 
on May 18, the New Haven High 
School Upper Orchestra has ap- 
peared in a local theatre as a fea- 
ture on its bill, in order to earn 
funds with which to defray their 
expenses to Boston. a. % 
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(Continued from page 20) 
ite; Patrick Kilkelly, Clifford Newdall 
and Ralph Erroll as Faust; Charles 
Hedley as Faust and Pinkerton; Mark 
Daniels and Allen Burt as Valentin, 
Sharpless and Almaviva; George Flem- 
ing Houston, one of the company’s 
most distinctive artists, as Mephisto- 
pheles, and Figaro; and John Moncrief, 
Raymond Koch, Harold Hansen, John 
Uppman,. Brownie Peebles, Harriet 
Eels, Marie Iacovina, Helen Ollheim, 
Edith Piper, Louise Bernhardt, How- 
ard Laramy, Charles Margolis, Charles 
Stone, Mignon Spence, Adele Vasa, 
Louise Richardson, Dorothy Raynor, 
Edison Rice, J. Frederic Roberts and 
others, in a variety of complementary 
roles. Frank St. Leger and Isaac Van 
Grove have alternately presided over a 


good orchestra with excellent results. 


Recitalists Dates 


Virginia Auyer, contralto, and Thelma 
Wharton, pianist, with Harold Larson 
at the piano, were the participants in 
the current concert of the young Ameri- 
can artists series in Fine Arts Recital 
Hall on April 5. Miss Auyer is pos- 
sessed of a voice of pleasant quality 
and a gift for singing light songs with 
a light touch. Miss Wharton disclosed 
the results of well-directed study in the 
Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor and Debussy’s Pour le Piano 
Suite, both of which she played earn- 
estly and with rather more thought 
than feeling. 

Maria Matyas, soprano, appeared in 
recital in Kimball Hall on April 3, 
under the auspices of the Musical 
Guild, Inc. Her voice is one of con- 
siderable natural brilliance. with prom- 
ising depth and substance to its qual- 
ity. She seems, as well, to own musical 
instincts of rightness and effectiveness. 
Her excellent endowment, however, will 
appear to better advantage when she has 
rid herself of a hampering conscious- 
ness. Florence R. Managus provided 
excellent accompaniments. 


QUARTET VISITS MISSOURI 


Kansas City, Mo., April 18.—When 
the Flonzaley Quartet plays as it did 
in the Shubert Theatre, closing the 
Fritschy afternoon series, analytical- 
minded auditors indulge in a_ holiday. 
The quartet’s well-nigh perfect en- 
semble challenges one’s highest sense of 
enjoyment and admiration. Mozart, 
Schulhoff, Beethoven, Borodin and 
Pochon were mediums used to express 
the players’ great art. B. L. 
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THE BETTER RECORDS 


REVIEWED BY PETER HUGH REED 


EADERS may be glad to know 

that there is a shop in New York 
which specializes in foreign recordings, 
and which, by arrangement with the 
National Gramophonic Society is also 
supplying the American public with 
the fine musical efforts of this intrepid 
organization. 

This shop is called the Gramophone 
Shop and its credo is interesting. It 
reads, in part, “This little shop will be 
devoted entirely to the interests of the 
American music lover, it is presenting 
the most unusual list of imported re- 
corded music ever before offered.” As 
most of the unusual discs I have 
brought to the attention of my readers 
were found either in stock or were ex- 
pected shortly, the shop’s statement may 
be said to be entirely true. 

Many readers who wish various rec- 
ords from foreign sources of which I 
write from time to time, will undoubted- 
iy welcome an opportunity to procure 
these without waiting the usual six 
weeks or two months. I will gladly 
supply the address of this shop on re- 
quest or will place an order for any of 
my readers. 


Choral Productions 


Io Tacero, da Venosa; and Chi la 
Gagliarda, Donati (No. 50124). 

Laudate Dominum, Palestrina; and 
Exaltabo Te, Palestrina (No. 50125). 

Ave Maria, da Vittoria; and Alle- 
luja: Tulerunt, Palestrina (No. 50126). 

Improperium, Palestrina; and Inno- 
centes, Marenzio (No, 50127). 

Ii Credo, from Missa Papae Mar- 
celli, Palestrina (No. 50128). 

Il Mare, Alberti-Casimiri (No. 
50129). All sung by the Roman Poly- 
phonic Society under the direction of 
Mgr. Casimiri, Brunswick. 

This series of choral recordings is 
marked by merit, an ambitious endeavor 
and an uneven realization. Most of 
the compositions chosen are church 
polyphonic works of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Had the set not included I] Mare, 
a score evidently composed or arranged 
by Mgr. Casimiri, this album would 
have been a comprehensive projection 
of the musical art of that period. The 
merit of this latter work is sufficiently 
questionable to wonder why it was 
included. 

_ The timbre of this choir, which claims 
its origin from the “Vatican Choir” is 
uneven, the sopranos show a tendency 
toward faulty intonation particularly 
in the forte passages. Again, as in the 
Improperium, the tone quality is not 
always pleasant. I presume it might 
well be considered impossible to obtain 
perfection from a boy choir. In the 
Credo, musically the most interesting 
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selection recorded, this lack of balance 
is most noticeable in the first part. 
Those recorded works of the cele- 
brated sixteenth century musician, 
Palestrina, are a fine contribution. 


Palestrina has rightfully been called the 
greatest composer of the Roman School 
and also of the Catholic Church. His 





PALESTRINA 


Improperia, composed for Holy Week, 
were originally claimed by the Sistine 
Choir, where they are faithfully per- 
formed to this day on Good Friday. 

His Mass, composed for Pope Mar- 
celli, from which this Credo is taken, 
is said to have deterred a plan then 
under consideration to abolish poly- 
phonic music from church services, 
This Mass was also instrumental in se- 
curing for him the appointment of com- 
poser to the Pontificial Chapel. The 
Credo in this recording is not com- 
plete, the short center section, Cruci 
fixus etiam pro nobis is omitted. 

The Ave Maria in this set, composed 
by Vittoria, a contemporary of Palestri- 
na and a close friend of his, is a well 
known and genuinely beautiful work. 
Unfortunately the present performance 
cannot be said to be especially distinc- 
tive. The Chi la Garliarda is also 
by a contemporary composer. The 
Garliarda, a dance which was popular in 
the courts of that period, is a gay 
composition although not of rapid 
tempo. The present work based on that 
form is very well presented and lends 
contrast to the religious numbers. 


Musician and Murderer 


Io Tacero, is the work of Gesualdo, 
Prince of Venosa, famous as one of 
the most enlightened musicians of his 
period and also a prominent murderer 
of the sixteenth century. The story of 
Gesualdo’s life is dramatically interest- 
ing, and the value of his music is un- 
questionable. For those who may be 
interested to know more about him, I 
recommend that they read Carlo Gesual- 





do, Musician and Murderer, by Cecil 
Gray and Philip Heseltine. 

As a musician, Gesualdo was far in 
advance of his day. To quote Heseltine 
on his style, “Having all the old poly- 
phonic technic at his disposal, he grafted 
on to it, so to speak, his own very 
individual harmonic resources and so 
blended the two 
styles that there is 
never any feeling 
of incongruity be- 
tween them; they 
have become one 
an d_ indivisible. 
These madrigals 
show that the so- 
called homophonic 
revolution which is 
supposed to have 
dethroned poly- 
phony at the end 
of the sixteenth 
century is a mere 
figment of the his- 
torians’ imagina- 
tion.” 

Heseltine further 
says, “There are 
harmonic passages 
in his work of 
which we should 
not find parallels 
until we come to 
Wagner.” 

Bacarola, Porto 
Allegri; and Mar- 
cia vocale, Cheru- 
bini, and La Can- 
zone del tamburo, 
Jenelli; sung by 
Florentine Choir 
(No. 4025). 

Santa Lucia 
Luntano, Mario; 
and Los stornello 
della _ mietitrice, 
Vagnetti; sung by 
Florentine Choir 





with tenor solo 
and soprano solo 
respectively (No. 
9132). 
Adoremus Te, Christe, Palestrina; 


and O Bone Jesu, Palestrina; sung 
by Florentine Choir (No. 9159), Victor. 


Santa Lucia Luntano and The Re- 
frains of the Mower are reminiscent 
of ever-singing Italy. One can almost 
visualize a Sicilian countryside or a 
Tuscan meadow while listening to this 
record, particularly if one has been in 
that country. The care-free spirit of 
the people is there, and also the vi- 
tality and warmth of the Latin tempera- 
ment. 

The solo voices are not good there- 
fore. The chorus is excellent. There 





8 





is a fine spirit in it, intensified by a 
natural and unaffected style, and withal 


a great poignancy and power. There 
is none of the traditional glamor of the 
Roman Polyphonic Choir, and whether 
one likes the various selections or not, 
I am certain the sincerity and whole- 
hearted spirit of these performances 
will remain unquestionable. 

The Cherubini March is a gem well 
interpreted; its companion piece proves 


mildly interesting. The Bacarolle is 
again in the spirit of the people—and 
to some may well recall a memory 


of the bay of Naples. 

The Palestrina record is the best, and 
is beautifully sung. I am inclined to 
think it is one of the finest discs of 
its kind that I have heard, and there- 
fore I unhesitatingly recommend it to 
my readers. The whole spirit of the 
interpretations and the direction is pre- 
ferable to the usual church choir per- 
formance of these selections; and the 
beauty of genuine soprano voices per- 
mits a balance which is excellent. The 
other two discs I recommend to be 
heard before one purchases, as tastes 
vary in selections of this kind. 


Two Operatic Discs 

Ballo in Maschra Ma dall’ arido 
stelo divulsa; and Trovatore, Tacea la 
notte placida; sung by Hina Spani. Vic- 
tor (No. 6770). 

My readers will possibly recall this 
soprano as the one who sang the Otello 
love-duet with the veteran actor-tenor 
Zenatello (No. 6714). In the present 
record, Spani projects her fine voice 
unevenly, yet there is a luscious warmth 
to her singing which commends it to 
all those who are interested in these 
selections. 

Cavalleria Rusticana, Prelude, Sicilia- 
na and Opening Chorus; conducted by 
the composer, Pietro Mascagni. State 
Opera House Orchestra discs (Nos. 
5140-5141). 

If one enjoys music from Mascagni’s 
famous Sicilian tragedy, I recommend 
these discs, his interpretation is most 
vital. Incidently, the Siciliana is sung 
by a voice of fine masculine opulence 

and with ease. 
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OS ANGELES, April 18.—John 


McCormack’s familiar art held 
sway over two capacity audiences in 
Philharmonic Auditorium in the week’s 
recent calendar. ; 

Old airs by Purcell and Handel, fol- 
lowed by an excursion into the realms 
of Wagner, gave distinction to the first 
program on the evening of March 22, 
In these classics, as in songs by Ban- 
tock and in Rachmaninoff’s When Night 
Descends, Mr. McCormack’s long drawn 
phrases, impeccable diction and purity 
of tone were sufficient to bring delight, 
although his voice appeared to be in 
better condition in the second concert 
on March 27. Handel served again on 
the second evening with his O Sleep, 
Why Dost Thou Love Me? followed by 
agroup of well disposed songs by Foote, 
Merikanto, Bantock and Tosti, the lat- 
ter to words by D’Annunzio, which had 
its first hearing in Los Angeles on this 
occasion. 

But as on former visits, the audience 
settled itself for real enjoyment only 
when the singer reached the ballad 
groups, which he sang with his old 
time sincerity and beauty of interpre- 
tation. 

Lauri Kennedy, ’cellist, played several 
solos, and Edwin Schneider gave his 
usual excellent accompaniments. Both 
concerts were under the management of 
L. E. Behymer. 


A Tchaikovsky List 


Georg Schneevoigt, conductor of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, achieved 
what would seem to be the impossible 
in his Sunday afternoon concert on 
March 25. He arranged an entire pro- 
gram of works by Tchaikovsky, all of 
which were given their first hearing in 
the Philharmonic concerts on this occa- 
sion. The numbers were the Hamlet 
Overture-Fantasie, Ruines d’un Cha- 
teau, Valse du Ballet, La Belle aux Bois 
Dormant, Francesca da Rimini Marche 
Miniature from from Suite, opus 43, and 
Waltz from String Serenade, opus 48. 
The admirable arrangement of the num- 
bers helped to maintain a keen interest, 
although an afternoon of all-Tchaikov- 
sky brings a blight to the remainder of 
the day. The orchestra did some nota- 
ble work under the impetuous and domi- 
nating leadership of the conductor. The 
audience, a capacity one, seemed quite 
overcome by the spell. 

George Klass, a violinist of good 
schooling and experience who has es- 
tablished his residence in Los Angeles, 
gave a concert under the Behymer 
management in the Biltmore salon on 
the evening of March 23. Mr. Klass, 
a native of Warsaw and a pupil of 
Mme. Onegin had the assistance of 
Franz Dorfmueller, an excellent accom- 
panist. 
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The PERRY MUSIC COMPANY 
BARRE VERMONT 
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_ The Persinger String Quartet made 
its final bow to the Los Angeles public 
in the last concert in the series in the 
Beaux Arts Auditorium on March 19. 
This quartet, after twelve years’ asso- 
ciation, will disband at the close of the 
season, and this fact was evidently re- 
sponsible for an unusually large audi- 
ence. The program was not one of the 
choicest offered by this excellent or- 
ganization and might have been more 
representative of their work, especially 
for a farewell concert. 


A California Composer 


Interest and not a little enthusiasm 
was aroused for Ivan Langstroth’s 
Quartet in E, opus 2, heard here for 
the first time. The composer, a Cali- 
fornian, now living in Vienna, has mas- 
tered many of the details of his difficult 
craft, his work showing a keen appre- 
ciation of the quality of the various in- 
struments. A group of three short 
numbers by Dvorak, Glazounoff and 
Goossens preceded Beethoven’s Quartet 
in E flat, opus 74, a work revealing 
many of the finer qualities of the play- 
ers. Goossens’ Jack o’ Lantern proved 
proved to be an eerie morsel, full of 
atmosphere and weird sounds and was 
demanded a repetition. 

A parting word of appreciation for 
this truly fine ensemble should include 
praise for Louis Persinger, leader and 
first violinist, for his artistic playing 
and qualities of leadership, and for 
Walter Ferner, ’cellist, certainly one of 
the best performers on that instrument 
often heard. 

The report of this ensemble’s passing 
also carries news of the organization 
and début of another, the Classic En- 
semble, which made its first appearance 
in a concert in the Beaux Arts Audi- 
torium on March 19. The Classic En- 
semble is composed of Samuel Albert, 
violinist ; Lysbeth Le Févre, cellist, and 
Violet Cossack, pianist. The first pro- 
gram revealed a genuinely worthwhile 
ensemble, evidently devoted to high 
ideals of ensemble music, and already 
possessed of many admirable qualities. 
The program included Fauré’s Sonata 
for violin and piano, Hure’s Sonata for 
’cello and piano, and Schubert’s Trio in 
B flat. 

On the same evening, Guy Bevier 
Williams, pianist, formerly of Detroit, 
who is now in his second season in Los 
Angeles, gave his first recital in the 
Biltmore music room. Mr. Williams 
proved himself a serious artist of con- 
siderable technical equipment and 
trained musicianship. His program in- 
cluded Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue, Chopin’s Sonata, opus 35, Theme 
and Variations, by Tchaikovsky, a 
group of shorter numbers by Griffes and 
Debussy, and two works by MacDowell. 
A warm, round tone and a fertile im- 
agination seem to be Mr. William’s 
greatest assets. 


Give Joint Recital 


Another program which attracted an 
interested audience was that given in 
the Beaux Arts Auditorium on March 
14 by Curtis V. Crellin, tenor, and 
Nino Herschel, pianist. The program 
was one to test the mettle of seasoned 
artists and stamped them as serious mu- 
sicians. Mr. Crellin, formerly assistant 
to Louis Bachner of Berlin, has a light 
tenor voice of pure quality and easy 
production which was used to artistic 
effect in a group of songs arranged by 
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Heinrich Reimann, Phyllis Has Such 
Charming Graces, A _ Pastoral by 
Carey, and Shepherd, Thy Demeanor 
Auer in Petrograd, chose a program of 
wide dimensions, including Tartini’s 
sonata in G minor, Chausson’s Poéme, 
Paganini’s concerto in D and a group 
of shorter numbers by Randegger, Bur- 
leigh, Godowsky, Rachmaninoff and 
himself. The violinist fared better in 
the works of smaller calibre, which 
make less demands upon the deeper and 
more subtle powers of interpretation. 
A tone of ingratiating quality, free bow 
arm afid good intonation are among his 
chief assets. He had the assistance of 
Claire Mellonino at the piano. 
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College Orchestra Plays 


The orchestra of the University of 
Southern California College of Music, 
conducted by Alexander Stewart, 
showed distinct merit and praiseworthy 
ambitions in a program given in the 
First Baptist Church on March 27. 
Gounod’s Queen of Sheba March and 
numbers by Haydn, Fibich and Wagner 
were performed by the students in ad- 
mirable fashion, showing the excellent 
training they are receiving under Mr. 
Stewart. 

In addition to soprano and baritone 
solos by Eloise Jones, soprano, and 
John Ferguson, baritone, the program 
featured several works for organ and 
orchestra, chief of which was Dubois’ 
Fantasie Triomphale, composed express- 
ly for the inauguration of the Chicago 
Auditorium and played for the first time 
by Clarence Eddy on December 9, 1889. 
The work brought out the full resources 
of the organ, played by William Hart- 
shorn, and provided one of the high 
lights of the evening. 

“Beware the Ides of March” might 
well be changed to “Remember the Ides 
of March,” so far as the Los Angeles 
musical season is concerned. For the 
Ides of March this year brought Harold 
Bauer in one of his too-infrequent 
visits, playing Brahms’ heroic piano con- 
certo No. 1 in D minor with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, under Georg 
Schneevoigt. 

Mr. Bauer set himself to the task 
of making music in his most authorita- 
tive and masterly manner. His popular 
success was due in no small part to the 
restrained and well balanced accompani- 
ment supplied by Mr. Schneevoigt and 
his men, enabling the pianist to disclose 
his wide range of color and dynamics 
in their fullest aspect. The companion 
numbers were the Academic Festival 
Overture as the opening choice, and the 
symphony in E minor, No. 4. The sym- 
phony was played in memory of Walter 
Henry Rothwell, whose sudden passing 
occurred a year ago. Mr. Schneevoigt’s 
Brahms is charged with depth of emo- 
tion and intensity of feeling. He is 
content to let the music speak for itself, 
bringing out its message in a direct and 
straightforward manner. 

Sigrid Onegin did some unforgettable 





singing in her concert on the Behymer 
course on March 16. The unfortunate 
part was that a singer of Mme. One- 
gin’s endowment should waste her tal- 
ents on a program that contained so 
much commonplace material and cheat 
her audience of her greater interpreta- 
tions. Thus, a vocal setting to Chopin’s 
Impromptu in A flat, and the two clos- 
in numbers, by Isouard and Arditi, be- 
came simply tours de force that had 
no deeper meaning than the revelation 
of her vocal prowess. The peak of her 
art was not attained until she followed 
lieder by Wolf and Mahler with Schu- 
bert’s Erlking and Brahms’ Der Schmied 
as encores. The Schubert song was 
given a new meaning by her intensely 
dramatic utterance, which aroused the 
audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 


CHILDREN APPLAUDED 
2,500 Take Part in 
Kansas City Concert 

Kansas City, Mo., April 18.—That 
public school music is being developed. 
under the supervision of Mabelle Glenn 
and her co-workers, with results that 
prompt sincere praise, was demonstrated 
in Convention Hall, April 4, when thou- 
sands of young students participated in 
the Public School Music Festival. 

Symphony orchestras, glee clubs and 
bands from the senior and junior high 
schools played and sang music by Mo- 
zart, Kooyman, Moszkowski, Liszt, 
Owen, Reichardt, Palestrina, Chadwick, 
Bach, Dvorak, Sousa and Wagner. A 
feature was the singing of Carl Busch’s 
cantata, The Birds Lawn Party, given 
a first performance by members of the 
sixth grades of forty-eight schools, 
numbering 2,500 participants and di- 
rected by Mabelle Glenn. The West- 
port Senior High School played the 





accompaniment. 
Wilfred Schlager, George Keenan, 
Edgar W. Harris, Walter French, 


Richard Dabney, Claribel Woodward, 
Kathleen Blanton, Regina Schnaken- 
burg, Pauline Wettstein, Violet Clausen, 
Virgil Edmonds, and Dean Douglass 
led other groups. Discipline of the 
large body of performers was perfect, 
—a tribute to Miss Glenn, Margaret 
Lowrey and the directors. 





San Jose, Car., April 18—Alys 
Jane Williams presented twenty piano 
pupils in an interesting recital in the 
Hotel Vendome recently. Augusta 
Schroeder Brekelbaum also presented 
piano students in at the same hall, and 
Marjory M. Fisher presented Roberta 
Atkinson, a young violinist, in a studio 


program. 
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By FRANZ 


Battrmore, April 18.—Pierre Mon- 
teux, as guest conductor with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra on March 28 in the 
Lyric, aroused enthusiasm. Le Carnaval 
Romain by Berlioz, the Don Juan of 
Strauss and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony left impressions which were in- 
spiring. Lea Luboschutz, violinist, 
played the Bruch G minor Concerto 
with expression and skill. 

Johanna Gadski, soprano, appeared in 
the Lyric on March 26, giving a re- 
cital which disclosed many features of 
the vocal art and musicianship upon 
which this sterling artist has established 
her claim to distinction. An aria from 
Tannhauser and the Liebestod gave the 
program examples of the operatic ex- 
perience Mme. Gadski possesses, and 
after these came an encore—Briinnhilde s 
Cry. The remaining portions of the 
program were also artistically presented. 
Elsa Fiedler supplied discreet accom- 
paniments. The concert was one of the 
series given under the local manage- 
ment of the William Albaugh Bureau. 

The Albaugh Bureau also presented 
Hans Kindler, ’cellist, in a recital in 
the Lyric, March 27. He played a com- 
prehensive program with his usual mas- 


tery. 
Give Bach Program 


A Bach program was given in Pythi- 
an Hall by the Baltimore Music Club 
on the afternoon of March 31, before a 
very large audience. Dr. A. R. L. 
Dohme prefaced the program with a 
paper on the influence of Bach. Sev- 
eral dance-forms were given interpre- 
tation by Norma Seidenman, Janet 
Eyler, Edith Joesting and Vera Hax, to 
music played by Rhoda Berryman Ty- 
son, pianist. A varied list was presented 
by Audrey Cordero, pianist; Alexander 
Schuwalski, viola player; Beatrice Os- 
good, pianist; Mrs. A. B. Shutter, so- 
prano; Alma Metcalf, violinist; Eliza- 
beth K. Gawthrop and Mary M. Fink, 
harpists; Vivienne Cordero Friz and 
Joan C. Van Hulsteyn, violinists; Mi- 
rian Mervis, contralto; Virginia Cas- 
telle, pianist. The D minor Concerto 
for three pianos with accompaniment of 
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CONTEST IN CHICAGO 


Musical College Sponsors 
Hearings 


Curicaco, April 18.—The annual con- 
test of piano, vocal and violin students 
of the Chicago Musical College will 
vu. held in Orchestra Hall Saturday 
evening May 12. The Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra with Henri Verbrug- 
ghen conducting will furnish the accom- 
paniments. 

The judges will be Leopold Auer, Mr. 
Verbrugghen, Dudley Buck, Rudolph 
Ganz, Victor Kuzdo. 

Aside from the orchestral appearance, 
the best player and vocalist in each sec- 
tion will receive a prize of a Mason and 
Hamlin grand piano presented by the 
Mason and Hamlin Company of Boston, 
a Conover grand presented by the Cable 
Piano Company of Chicago, and a Vose 
and Sons grand presented by the Moist 
Piano Company of Chicago. A valu- 
able old violin will be presented by 
Lyon and Healy of Chicago. 


Rocxrorp, Itt.—Mrs. Fred S. Madden 
recently gave an organ recital in the 
Centennial Church, assisted by Ralph 
Aten, tenor. 


OPPORTUNITY—Teacher and Concert Singer 
will take two young ladies for study in her 
New York home for Summer months. Has 
car. VWeek-end trips to ints of interest 
References exchanged. easonable terms. 
Address “M.C. H.,” care of Musical Amer- 
ica, New York. 
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string quartet was played by Ercelle 
Mitchell, Beatrice S. Swartz, Beatrice 
Osgood, Vivienne Cordero Friz, Audrey 
Cordero, Hendrick Essers and Frank 
Miller, with Katherine Lucke conduct- 
ing. The program was in charge of 
Mrs. Isaac L. Kemper and Katherine 
Lucke. This recital marked the first 
public concert use of the new hall, 
which proves to be an attractive audi- 
torium well suited to musical affairs. 


Stieff Debut 


The initial! local recital of Ruth 
Rollins Stieff, given on March 31 in 
Stieff Hall, proved a distinctive, artistic 
evening. 

The program departed from conven- 
tional material and with the opening 
group of French compositions, the so- 
prano immediately established a mood 
and atmosphere rarely experienced. In 
Caro Nome, from Rigoletto, dramatic 
feeling was displayed. Two examples 
of lieder, the Schumann  Niiss- 
baum and Dvorak’s Als de alta 
Mutter, were sung with sincere expres- 
sion and good vocal control. A novel 
touch was given to the program with 
original American Indian songs, which 
the singer presented in the Navajo 
language. Frank Bibb, as accompanist, 
was admirable. 


The second concert by the students’ 
orchestra at the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, Gustav Strube, conductor, 
was given on March 30 before a large 
audience. The program included the 
Bizet L’Arlésienne Suite, No. 1; a con- 
certo for organ and orchestra by Rhein- 
berger, with the solo part played by 
Percy N. Cox; an aria trom Massenet’s 
Hérodiade, sung by Elsie Craft Hur- 
ley; the A minor Concerto for ’cello; 
Saint-Saéns, played by Charles Cohen, 
and the prelude to Die Meistersinger. 


The recital in the preparatory de- 
partment of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music on March 29 was given by 
Marie Henneberger and Mary Stone, 
janists, and Helene Broemer, ’cellist. 
“he program contained classic and 
modern music. 
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CHA ATT ‘ANOOG A EVENTS 


Dayton Choir and Soprano 
A pplauded 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., April 18.— 
Two concerts given recently attracted 
much attention. Lorraine Foster, so- 
prano, from New York, sang a program 
of secular music in the art room of the 
Auditorium to a capacity audience. Her 
artistry brought a storm of applause for 
every number, especially for the brilliant 
Shadow Song from Dinorah, Fauré’s 
Toujours and My Soul Shall Sing by 
Roy Lamont Smith. 


Mr. Smith played the accompaniments 
to his own compositions. Harold Cadek 
of the Cadek Conservatory of Music 
played the other accompaniments. 

A concert was given by the West- 
minster Choir of Dayton, in the City 
Auditorium. About 1800 persons were 
present, including practically every 
singer and musician in the city. The 
choir sang with its usual artistry and 
was tumultuously applauded. Shading, 
phrasing and dynamics in general, were 
all that could be expected. John Finley 
Williamson, conductor, is entitled to 
much credit for the perfect work of 
his chorus and soloists. 

H. L. S. 
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Opera Society 


Elections 


National Club Holds 
Annual Meeting 


The National Opera Club of America, 
Inc., of which Baroness Katherine 
Evans von Klenner is founder and presi- 
dent, held its monthly meeting and an- 
nual election of officers in the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, April 12. 

A Schubert program was presented, 
consisting of songs and piano works. 
Rita Sebastian, contralto, sang the cycle 
Die Schone Mullerin, Der Tod und das 
Madchen and Der Wanderer with ar- 
tistic effect. Hubert Linscott, baritone, 
contributed a group of songs ending 
with Erlkonig. Rosalie Heller Klein, 
president of the Matinée Musicale, 
Minabel Hunt, Bertha Van den Berg, 
and Cosby Dansby Morris were par- 
ticipants im a piano quartet arrange- 
ment of the Unfinished Symphony. Also 
appearing on the program were Clara 
Korri and Linda Carbone Panza, who 
played the March Militaire; Mabel L. 
Robeson, soprano, and Leila Cannes, 
president of the Woman’s Philharmonic 
Society, presenting Franz Schubert— 
His Life and Works. Accompanists 
were Edward Walker, Edna Sheppard 
and Harold Genther. 


Election of Officers 


Announcement was made by Baroness 
von Klenner, who presided, of the elec- 
tion of officers as follows: President, 
Katherine Evans von Klenner; vice- 
presidents, Susan Hawley Davis, Mrs. 
C. William Rubsam, Florence Macbeth, 
Mrs. Nathan Loth, Jeanne Gordon; di- 
rectors, Mmes. George W. Dunn, Mabel 
Robeson, E. A. Grenzbach, Samudef 
Schiff, J. LeWine, Grace Ellin ‘Wood, 
George W. Becker, Miss Kathryn 
Fendrich, L. P. Kreuder ,and Amy 
Ray Sewards; recording secretary, 
Katherine Noack Fique; corresponding 
secretary, Anna T. Kehr; treasurer, 
Mrs. W. F. Muller; historian, Augusta 
MacMannus; chairman of reception, 
Augustus Kiesele; chairman of pub- 
licity, Ruth Bliss. 

In recognition of the admirable work 
done by Carl ‘Fique, musical director 
of the Opera Club, a resolution was 
unanimously passed electing him to an 
honorary membership. Other honorary 
members are Henry K. Hadley, Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, and Herbert 
M. Johnson. 

As chairman of music of the New 
York Woman’s Press Club, Baroness 
von Klenner made known to those pres- 
ent the coming program to be given 
there on Saturday afternoon, April 28. 
This being music day in the club calen- 
dar, her subject is to be The Creation 
of a Musical consciousness in America. 





PRIZES WON BY MIAMI 


Mramt, Fra., April 18—Two of the 
state contest prizes went to Miami 
Beach children at the Federation meet- 
ing in Lakeland. Ludwig Swartzhopf 
won first place in ‘cello playing, and 
Ralph Kirsch in violin. Beth Jones and 
Frances Dunn of the Junior Music Club 
of Miami were two of the three chil- 
dren in the state to win prizes for com- 
position. Espicia Ross of Miami Beach 
won fourth place in the piano contest 
of her age. 

A. M. F. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
poets, besides Lanier, who were them- 
selves flutists may be mentioned Lord 
Byron, Oliver Goldsmith, Richard Yates 
Sturges and Robert Louis Stevenson 
(see his Song of the Road). And thus 
we might continue. 

In the third place, the emphasis upon 
the dismality and the melancholy at- 
taching to the flute is one-sided and 
inaccurate. Much here depends upon 
the skill of the performer in question, 
the type of music played, the kind of 
instrument used, the register employed, 
and the tonal frame of reference. One 
hears of the “silver tones of the flute,” 
the “rippling flute,” “brilliant flute pas- 
sages,” the “sparkling flute,” the “liquid 
tones of the flute,” “velvet flute notes,” 
the “mellow flute,” the “varied sonority 
of the flute’ and similar characteriza- 
tions far oftener than one does of the 
“dismal” or the “melancholy” flute. 

Indeed it belongs to the very genius 
and construction of the modern flute to 
be specifically adapted to the execution 
of rapid passages, swift, arpeggios, 
quick staccato work, to the weaving of 
delicate tonal filigree and embroidery. 


- It is the kind of instrument in which 


Goethe himself might have taken de- 
light, when one considers his own words 
“Blasen ist nicht floeten, ihr muesst die 
Finger bewegen” (To blow is not to 
play on the flute; you must move the 
fingers.) But it can also sing long- 
phrased, sustained passages which need 
be neither dismal nor melancholy. Just 
as there are flutists artistic and flutists 
wheezy so there are flutes and 
phlewghts, and an old-fashioned conical 
wooden flute of the Meyer system, such 
as perhaps the authors quoted in the 
article referred to had in mind when 
they wrote, might easily with its ill- 
tuned scale, its difficulty in blowing, 
and in the hands of an unskilled per- 


former yield such moans as Dickens and- 


Goethe record. Besides, these pheno- 
mena often cracked and this rendered a 
bad condition still worse. 


Again, if elsewhere than in novels 
there be comic or unpleasant characters 
who play the flute, since the same is 
true with reference to all instruments, 
this consideration is robbed of any sting 
which it might have been intended to 
inflict. 

Likewise, the author’s “summing up” 
of Goethe’s case sic against the flute 
amounts to nothing. The sounds educed 
from any musical instrument by the 
“incipient player” are little calculated to 

prophetic of Paradise. Compared 
with the sliding squeals and the resinous 
“geeks” of the beginner’s violin, with 
the awings and the whings of the vocal 
aspirant, with the duck-like squawking 
of the learner’s oboe, with the ear-split- 
ting crackles of the voung cornetist, 
with the bastard wails of the enfant 
terrible on the saxophone, with the in- 
exorable martellations of the embryonic 
Paderewski, or with the porcine grunts 
of the emergent bassoonist—and thus 
through the whole catalogue—the al- 
leged “melancholy suffering” produced 
by the incipient player on the flute 
“were Paradise enow.” 

Lastly, the intimations that the pur- 
suit of the flute unfits one for shoulder- 
ing the responsibilities of life, and is 
the ear-mark of the “inept curate” must 
rest upon their merits. As for the for- 
mer, the idea does not comport with the 
position of the flute as the favorite 
instrument of the wielders of empire in 


days when to be a king meant to have 





an active hand in the business of ruling. 
One thinks here of Henry the Eighth, 
of Frederick the Great, of Francis I of 
Austria, of Joseph I of Hungary and 
of other rulers. Although the modern 


flute is not a martial instrument, yet 
military leaders have often been at- 
tracted by its gentle song. We mention 
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here the “Father of His Country” whose 
flute may still be seen at Mount 
Vernon; the rival of the great Boehm, 
Captain Gordon of the Swiss Guards of 
Charles X; Count Rebsomen, ingenious 
one-armed flutist, of the army of Na- 
poleon; Major General Ethan Allen 
Hitchcock, highly esteemed veteran of 
Indian and Mexican campaigns and per- 


.3onal advisor to President Lincoln dur- 


ing the Civil War; and our own Vice- 
President Chas. G. Dawes. Other men 
of action who have adopted the “ener- 
vating” instrument are John Jacob 
Astor and Prof. Dayton C. Miller, 
world-renowned physicist and owner of 
perhaps the most valuable collection of 
flutes in existence. Indeed, it may be 
adduced to the credit of the flute that 
such men of action doubtless find in the 
quality of its tones some indispensable 
counterbalance which thus enables them 
to “carry on” as they do. Or, on the 
purely physical plane, the author knows 
of one individual who “blows away” 
his headaches upon the flute, (not his 
brains out, as Browning has it); and 
due to the particular type of breathing 
required, tuberculosis among flute play- 
ers is of rare occurrence. 

As actual examples of the “inept” 
religious who have been drawn to the 
flute, we may call attention to Martin 
Luther, John Wesley, John Bunyan 
and Prof. William Adams Brown. (The 
writer cites from memory. 

But enough has probably been said 
to reveal how deliberately vicious and 
ill-grounded is this insidious propoganda 
against the genteel instrument and its 
performers. The flute has long since 
broken away from its questionable as- 
sociates, and its reformation has been 
thoroughgoing. Saintly composers have 
cast it for prominent réles in their re- 
ligious works, and the erring one has 
been restored to its legitimate place 
among the righteous ninety-and-nine 
which needed no repentance! 


News from 
Boston 


Pension Fund 
Increased 


Boston, April 18.—The Boston Synt- 
phony under the direction of Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky was heard in its twenty-first 
concert on the afternoon of March 30 
in Symphony Hall. Paul Kochanski, 
violinist, was the soloist and Edward 
Burlingame Hill's Symphony in B 
flat was given its first performance. 
Mr. Kochanski played a Bach concerto 
in A minor, Ravel’s Tzigane, and the 
orchestral numbers were the Prelude 
and Love Death from Tristan and the 
Meistersinger prelude. Mr. Hill’s sym- 
phony, in three movements and of 
mediium length, received much favor- 
able comment. 

The People’s Symphony followed up 
its all-Russian program with a con- 
cert of French music. William F. 
Hofmann conducted a program con- 
sisting of the following: | Thomas’ 
Overture to Mignon; Debussy’s After- 
noon of a Faun; Saint-Saéns’ Sym- 
phony in C minor; Bizet’s suite, L’Ar- 
lésienne. 

To swell the Pension Fund of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Honeg- 
ger’s Symphonic Psalm King David 
was given by the orchestra under Mr. 
Koussevitzky, with the Harvard Glee 
Club and the Radcliffe Choral Society 
assisting. This was the first presenta- 
tion of King David in Boston. The 
conductor of the choral division was 
Dr. Davison and the soloists were 
Ethel Hayden, Viola Silva, and Tudor 
Davies. The Narrator was Paul Leys- 
sao. 

The fourth of the Tuesday Sym- 
phony concerts was given by the Bos- 
ton Symphony, Mr. Kousseyitzky 
presiding, on a recent afternoon. 


Ensemble Program 


The Eighteenth Century Ensemble, 
whose membership includes Dorothy 
Brewster Comstock, Mariana Lowell 
and Oliver Cope, violins; John Mac- 
Knight, flute; Anna Golden, viola; 
George Brown, ’cello; and Francisco 
Oliver, bass, was heard in concert in 
Jordan Hall. James Friskin was as- 
sisting pianist. Bach’s A minor con- 
certo, two four-part Fantasias by Pur- 
cell, one of Handel’s sonatas for two 
violins and accompaniment played by 
Miss Comstock, Miss Lowell and Mr. 
Friskin, were heard, and a set of 
variations for flute and strings upon 
a Gluck theme by Donald Francis 
Tovey, brought the concert to an end. 
Mr. Friskin was heard as soloist in 
pieces by Scarlatti, C. P. E. Bach and 
Mozart. 

Maurice Ravel, French composer 
gave a concert of his own music in 
Symphony Hall on April 2. He was 
assisted by Esther Dale, soprano; Al- 
fredo San Malo, violin; George Lau- 
rent, flute, and Boris Hambourg, ’ceilo. 
Schéhérazade, Pavane pour une In- 
fante défunte, Habanera, Rigaudon 
from Le Tombeau de Couperin, Chan- 
sons Grecques, Deux Melodies He- 
braiques, ‘Nicolette, Chansons Made- 
casse (for voice, flute, ’cello and piano) 
were numbers played during this Rave- 
lian evening. Mr. San Malo gave a 
conscientious interpretation of Ravel’s 
new violin sonata. 
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Rachmaninoff 
Attracts 


Baltimore Concerts 
Are Richly Varied 


Bartimore, April 18.—Sergei Rach- 
maninoff played before a _ capacity 
audience on March 21 in the Lyric 
Theatre, the program being one of the 
series of events managed locally by 
the Wilson-Greene Bureau.: He. thrilled 
his hearers with vivid playing of Rus- 
sian music. Taneieff, Medtner, Scria- 
bine and Rachmaninofft’s own works 
gave abundant evidence of artistic skill 
and comprehensive musicianship. 

Evsei Beloussoff, ’cellist, with the 
assistance of Alexander Sklarevski, 
pianist, member of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music faculty, was heard 
in the Beethoven Sonata in A major 
which opened the program of the 
twentieth Peabody recital March 23. 
The Russian ’cellist played the Bee- 
thoven work interestingly and in this 
was ably assisted by Mr. Sklarevski. 
The remainder of the program con- 
sisted of varied compositions which 
permitted the display of technical and 
tasteful expression. Howard R. 
Thatcher was the accompanist. 


Music at Peabody 


The concert of the preparatory de- 
partment teachers of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, March 22, was 
given by Sarah Stullman, pianist, 
Vivienne Cordero Fritz, violinist, with 
Audery Cordero at the piano, and 
Hazel Knox Bornschein, interpreter. 
The latter presented two original manu- 
script-settings first performances to 
which the composers supplied the musi- 
cal backgrounds, a setting of Tenny- 
son’s The Lady of Shalott by Colin 
McPhee, and The Nightingale, a set- 
ting of a Chinese legend by Franz 
Bornschein. 

The Jewish Educational Alliance Or- 
chestra, Benjamin Klassmer, director, 
with Frank Miller, cellist, as soloist, 
gave a concert Sunday afternoon, 
March 25, in the Baltimore Art 
Museum. 

Under the direction of Howard 
Thatcher, the Meyerbeer Singing So- 
ciety presented a program Sunday 
afternoon, March 25, at the Maryland 
Casualty Auditorium. Maude Albert, 
contralto, Harry Ludwig, tenor, solo- 
ists, with Helen Weishampel and Elma 
Reitz pianists, assisted. 

The Peabody String Quartet gave 
its last concert of the season in the 
North Hall of the Conservatory Sun- 
day evening, March 25. Pasquale 
Tallarico, pianist, assisted. 





OPERA BY DONIZETTI 
GIVEN IN ROCKFORD 


Rocxrorp, Itt., April 18.—Donizetti’s 
L’Elisir d’Amore was given a com- 
mendable performance recently by 
members of the Rockford Mendelssohn 
Club. 

In leading réles were Leone Martel 
Waldron, Sigfred Sandeen, Sumner 
Miller, Harold Scott, Glen Gridley and 
Mrs. Franklin Bauer. Mrs. “= 3 
Brouse directed the performance. Credit 
is also due Mrs. Ezra Greenslit, drama- 
tic director, and Mrs. Chandler Staar, 
who was in charge of scenery and cos- 
tumes. The Copeland Orchestra took 
part and pianists were Ruby Westring 
and Mrs. J. E. Thill. 

The Rockford High School Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the leadership 
of J. E. Borner, gave a concert in the 
Abraham Lincoln High School. Ed- 
win Retzlaw and Carol Stanly were 


soloists. 


CorstcaNA, Tex., April 18.—Jean 
Gros’ French Marionets gave two per- 
formances recently under the auspices 
of the Nevin Club. 





High Schools 
Compete 


Milwaukee Association 
Sponsors Contest 


Mitwaukee, April 18—With a total 
of thirty-four points in five first places, 
two seconds and one third, Wauwatosa 
high school won the second annual or- 
chestral contest and music festival held 
by the Milwaukee Suburban High 
School Music Association in Wauwato- 
sa high school. 

Shorewood high school, with nearly 
1,000 students, came second with twenty- 
five points, and Cudahy high was third 
with 19 points. 

This music contest is the largest held 
in Wisconsin at present, the all-state 
contest for high schools having been 
abandoned. 

More than 300 musicians competed 
in the forty-piece orchestras, in piano, 
violin, ’cello and viola solos and in in- 
strumental duets, trios and quartets. 

The judges were B. F. Stuber of 
Northwestern University, Theodore 
Winkler, music supervisor of Sheboy- 
gan, and Herman Zeitz of Marquette 
University School of Music. 


Orchestral Tests 


In the orchestral test, Cudahy high 
won first; West Allis was second, and 
Wauwatosa was third. In the piano 
competition, Mildred Barnes of Wauwa- 
tosa came first, Milton Ladwig of 
Cudahy seeond, and Elmer Piellusch 
of South Milwaukee third. 

In the violin contest, Marjorie Barnes 
of Wauwatosa won first place; Jeanne 
Norris of Shorewood was second, and 
William Halme of West Allis third. In 
the ’cello division, Ivor McBeath of 
Shorewood was first; Gertrude Schrubb 
of Wauwatosa second. In the viola 
contest, Ray Detjen of Wauwatosa was 
first, Margaret Gile of Shorewood sec- 
ond, and Alicia Skeet of West Allis 
third, 


Ensemble Class 


In the duet competition Wauwatosa 
was first, Shorewood second and 
West Allis third. In the quartets Shore- 
wood was first, Wauwatosa second and 
Cudahy third. In the sextet Wauwatosa 
was first, Cudahy second and Shore- 
wood third. 

The contest association is composed 
of Wauwatosa, Shorewood, Cudahy, 
North Milwaukee, West Allis, South 
Milwaukee and Waukesha. 

The vocal contests are equally de- 
tailed and will be held in North Mil- 
waukee high school on May 2. All 
the band contests will be held in West 
Allis June 3. These contests are claimed 
by the officials of the contest associa- 
tion to be the most detailed of any in 
the country. 

C. D. Sxmvroop. 





CIVIC ORCHESTRA HEARD 


Ausion, Micu., April 18—A large 
audience demonstrated its approval of 
the Albion Civic Orchestra, which 
gave its initial program in the Wash- 
ington Gardner High School March 
27. This organization, which comprises 
thirty-five members, is an expansion of 
the Albion College Orchestra, and is 
under the leadership of Harold H. 
Harvey, head of the college violin de- 
partment. The program included works 
by Rossini, Bizet, Ponchielli and others. 
Soloists were Mrs. Howard Morlock, 
contralto, accompanied by Miss Purdy; 
Russell Troutman, violinist, accom- 
panied by Clifton Ellinger; and Frank 
Randall, cornetist and director of the 
Albion City Band. 





Mr.waukee, April 18.—Ida Tietel- 
baum, singer of Milwaukee, has left 


for Italy where she will study. She 
will be the guest of Rosa Raisa. 
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Passion Is Given 


by Smallman 


Chorus in Los Angeles 
Sings Admirably 


Los Ancetes, April 18—Bach’s Pas- 
sion According to St. Matthew, sung in 
Los Angeles for the first time last sea- 
son, was the Palm Sunday offering of 
the Los Angeles Oratorio Society, John 
Smallman, conductor. 


This lofty work, sung with the sin- 


cerity and carefulness which character- 
istics the society under Mr. Smallman’s 
capable leadership, made a deep impres- 
sion on a good-sized audience in the 
Philharmonic Auditorium. The chorus 
work was good and substantial, well 
calculated effects being accomplished 
with ease and precision. 

The soloists, all of Los Angeles, were 
Harriet Henderson, Frances Warren 
Hastings, Ivan Edwards, Clifford Lott 
and Josiah Dyer. A modest sized or- 
chestra, with Julius Bierlich as con- 
certmaster, followed the conductor’s 
beat carefully and provided a suitable 
background. Dr. Frank Hastings play- 
ed the organ, and Lorna Greeg was the 
pianist. 


Austral as Soloist 


Florence Austral, soprano, as soloist in 
the twelfth symphonic pair of concerts, 
was welcomed by enthusiastic audiences 
on the evening of March 29 and the 
afternoon of March 30. She sang 
Weber’s Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster 
from Oberon, and Dich theure Halle 
from Wagner’s Tannhauser. Barring 
a slight stridency of tone in some of the 
more dramatic passages, Miss Austral 
encompassed both the heights and 
depths of her numbers in commanding 
fashion, and quieter phrases were de- 
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THE CLAVIER ENSEMBLE OF PROVIDENCE WHICH HAS 


livered with a poise and feeling that 
gave them new significance. 

The orchestral part of the program, 
led by Georg Schneevoigt, consisted of 
Mozart’s Magic Flute Overture, played 
with brilliancy and restraint, and Schu- 
bert’s Symphony No. 7 in C, which 
had its first hearing in this series. 


Chamber Program 


The London String Quartet gave a 
superb concert in the Biltmore Salon 
on March 31, playing under the aus- 
pices of the newly organized California 
Chamber Music Society, which was 
formed for the purpose of stimulating 
interest in this form of art. The audi- 
ence gave the players cordial applause, 
especially for the Fairy Suite by the 
viola player, H. Waldo Warner. Other 
numbers were by Beethoven, Dvorak 
and Tchaikovsky. 

Hat Davison CRaln. 





Los AnceLes, April 18.—Anita Bald- 
win, philanthropist and music patron, 
has given the music department of the 
Los Angeles City Library a collection 
which consists of songs for solo and 
chorus, works for piano and orchestra 
and a musical arrangement of Omar, 
the Tentmaker. 





Vienna, March 28.—Richard Strauss 
has finished a symphony inspired by 
Eichendorff’s poem, Moments du jour, 
(morning, noon, evening, night). 


BEEN 


PRESENTING 
UNIQUE CONCERTS, NOTABLY THAT IN BOSTON, RECENTLY 


SOLOISTS ARE CHOSEN 
BY BOWL COMMITTEE 

Los Awncetes, April 18—Nicholas 
Ochi-Albi, ’cellist of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, and Arthur Hitchcock, 
pianist, were chosen in the final audi- 
tions of the Hollywood Bowl Auditions’ 
Committee, to appear with the Bowl 
Orchestra next summer. 

Harry Ben Gronsky, fifteen-year-old 
violin pupil of Calmon Luboviski, was 
given honorable mention by the com- 
mittee, with the recommendation to the 
board of directors that he be given a 
place at the final concert of the season, 
announced to be a request program. 

Mr. Ochi-Albi is a Rumanian by 
birth. His work is familiar through 
solo appearances and as cellist of the 
Luboviski Quartet. Mr. Hitchcock is 
a native Californian, formerly a student 
at Pomona College, a graduate of the 
Eastman School in Rochester with fur- 
ther study in Vienna. 

The committee, headed by Mrs. J. 
Boyce-Smith, heard twelve pianists, 
three violinists and two ’cellists in the 
finals, held in Hollywood Bowl on the 
afternoon of April 4. 

The finals for the singers were sched- 
uled for the previous day, but were 
postponed a weck on account of rain. 

H. B.C. 





Bertin, March 28—An opera by 
Julia Kerwey entitled La Belle Lan, 
to a libretto by Mme. Acane von Be- 
low, was recently heard over the radio. 


Omaha Series 
Concluded 


Harmati Praised for 
His Leadership 


Omawa, April 18—Symphony con- 
certs for Omaha ended with the pro- 
gram conducted by Sandor Harmati for 
subscribers March 29, and the children’s 
concert the preceding morning. Mr. 
Harmati was highly praised for his 
work with the orchestra during the sea- 
son. He will be guest conductor of the 
Pasdeloup Orchestra in Paris during 
the summer, with Frances Nash, an 
Omaha pianist, as soloist. 

The evening program consisted of 
the suite from Castor and Pollux by 
Rameau; Schubert’s Military March 
and Unfinished Symphony; the Tchai- 
kovsky Nutcracker Suite and the Liszt 
symphonic poem, Les Préludes. The 
children’s program included several of 
these works, and in addition, the Men- 
delssohn violin concerto in E minor, 
played by Mrs. Peter Jensen, and the 
Schubert Ave Maria sung by Louise 
Janson Wylie, soprano. The children 
sang Schubert’s The Linden Tree. 
These concerts were sponsored by Juliet 
McCune, public school music super- 
visor. The subscription concerts were 
under the management of the women’s 
division of the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce. Elsie Paustian is chairman 
of the orchestra committee. 

A program of Beethoven, Debussy 
and Mozart was played by the Flon- 
zaley Quartet under the auspices of the 
Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Lucien 
Stephens, president, March 25. 


Marcaret G. AMES. 
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